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COUNCIL ACCEPTED 


in 1000-ce. and 500-ce. 
containers 
Physiological Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Physiological 
Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 10% in Physiological 
Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S. P. 5° in Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 10° in Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Ringer’s Solution 
Dextrose, U.S. P. 10° in Ringer's Solution 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 5% in Lactate-Ringer’s 








Intravenous solutions in special 
Abbott bulk containers are made 
to conform to the same exacting 
standards as Abbott Ampoules. In 
fact, Abbott’s long experience in 


ampoule production has dictated 
the prodecure, controls and steril- 
ity tests used in manufacturing 
Intravenous Solutions in Bulk 
Containers. e Every worthwhile 
safeguard to purity and sterility is 
employed in their manufacture. 
All solutions are made from chem- 
ically tested water, immediately 
after distillation and filtration. 
Bacterial counts are made of the 


crude dextrose used in the solu- 


Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 25° in Physiological 


Sodium Chloride Solution 


Dextrose, U.S.P. 20°% in Distilled Water 
Dextrose, U.S.P. 242% in Physiologica! 


Sodium Chloride Solution 








tions, of the water before use, im- 
mediately after the solution is 
made, and again after the con- 
tainers are filled but before auto- 
claving. e After removal from the 
autoclave, at least six representa- 
tive samples are taken from each 
sterilization load of 500 con- 
tainers for final sterility tests. An- 
other sample is tested on rabbits 
to establish freedom from pyro- 
genic effect. Failure of any con- 
tainer to pass these rigid tests 
means immediate rejection of the 
entire lot. e Each container is 
next individually inspected for 


color, clarity and freedom from 


foreign particles. As in the manu- 
facture of ampoules, the solutions 
are made, filled and sterilized as 
rapidly as possible to reduce pos- 
sibility of contamination to the 
minimum. e@ Complete literature 
is available describing the tech- 
nique for assembling and using 
Abbott solutions and equipment. 
It will be sent on request. ABBOTT 


LaBoraTonriEs, NorthChicago, Ill. 
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vr The finer the service, the more 
you need Edelweiss quality 












Edelweiss is the shortest route from tree to table. You 
can be sure that Edelweiss Fruits are the choicest of the crop 
. sun ripened, hand picked, quickly packed to retain all 


their firmness, freshness and 
flavor. An added value is the 
full pack—there’s no skimp- S E XY FTO N : 
ing in an Edelweiss can. Each QUALITY FOODS 

is brimming full with lus- <683> 
cious fruit, giving you at 


‘ CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
least one extra serving. 














SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 
FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


ALL packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 


Analyses On Every Can 

























































NEN STERIipy / 
$ 
ONTAMingy, SEALED IN 
N 16 
SEALED OUT 


The small glass ampule, hermetically sealed by 
fusion, is your assurance that its contents are 
protected from contamination and deterioration. 
Nothing can pass through that seal—and you 
use the ampule with confidence. J Now, pic- 
ture that small ampule enlarged a thousandfold 
—that is the STERISOL ampule of dextrose 
and saline solutions for intravenous use, for 
hypodermoclysis. Solutions prepared with more 
exacting care and control than normally necessary, 
pyrogen free, and protected in the Pyrex glass ampule, 
sealed by fusion, a closure that cannot work loose, 
cannot admit air, and assures absolute airtight 
protection until opened. 9 This protection is 
available to hospitals at moderate cost. Let us 
send you a booklet that describes the Sterisol 
process of supplying safe liquids for hospital use. 


SCHERING & GLATZ, INC. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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Presented by Harvey 





One of the Nation's 


Most Complete Lines of 


1. 


ad 


STANDARD PHARMACEUTICALS 
—a wide range of items perfected 
for therapeutic use in practically 
all conditions requiring medicinal 


agents. 


Examples: Harva-Carbs « A-Dile 
Tablets « Paraben « and Complete 
Line of Standards. 


AMPULES — no finer or more ex- 
tensive list of laboratory-controlled 
ampules are available anywhere. 
Examples: Harvaprote « Prephysin 
(Chappel) * Aminophyllin « and 
332 other Ampules. 


LIVER PRODUCTS — it would be 
difficult indeed to think of a liver 
product which does not come within 
the scope of the Harvey line. Each 


one standardized, of course. 


Examples: Harvoglobin « Liv-Irn 
(Chappel) ¢ Solution Liver Extract 
with Arsenic (Chappel). 


ee ce ee ee 


THE G. F. HARVEY COMPAN 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. HT-S 


Please send Physician’s Catalog 
of the complete Harvey line. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State. 
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CONTROLLED CLINICAL 
STUDIES SHOW 


Mucwra 


RELIEVES INTESTINAL STASIS 


In a controlled experiment with 89 human 


subjects’, the following facts were established. 


. MUCARA relieved 82% of 23 habitually 


constipated subjects. 


» MUCARA increased the number of defe- 


cations in 53.9% of subjects. 


« MUCARA increased the urge to defecate 
in 42.7% of subjects. 


« MUCARA increased stool bulk in 80.8% 


of subjects. 


« MUCARA increased stool moisture in 
75.2% of subjects. 


*American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 5, 315, 1938 


AVAILABLE IN TWO TYPES 
MUCARA Plain—MUCARA with Cascara 


JOHN WYETH & BROTHER, Sncorporaled 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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IT’S $0 EASY TO MAKE SARE REPAIRS 
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Sandpaper around the 
tear or puncture. Wipe 
with cotton moistened 
with gasoline or ether. 








Remove PATCH from 
fabric. Moisten sticky 
part with gasoline or 
ether, and let: dry. 





and Reduce Your Rubber Goods Costs 


Here’s how to get twice the service from your rubber goods. 
Do like hundreds of hospitals. Don’t scrap gloves, etc., be- 


cause of a simple snag or puncture. 


It's so easy to make 


safe repairs with E-Z or Zatex Patches. Amazingly strong, 
thin and neat in appearance, these money-saving repairs 
take only a minute to make and anyone can do it. You'll 


be delighted with the practic- 
ability of this money-saving 
method. Try it. Order a sup- 
ply from your dealer today. 





- « « « ORDER FROM 
YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


E-Z PATCHES for repairing 
punctures and tears in acid 
cured rubber gloves. 


100 patches $1.00 


ZATEX PATCHES for re- 
pairing punctures and tears 
in Latex gloves and sundries. 
100 patches $1.00 
ZATEX PATCHES for re- 
pairing punctures and _ tears 
in water bottles, syringes, 
sheeting, etc. 


50 patches $1.00 





E-Zand ZATEX 
Safely PATCHES 
* Request FREE test samples. 


THE F. 7 PATCH COMPANY 





Place PATCH over in- 
jury and press firmly. 
Sterilization permanent- 
ly vulcanizes repair. 
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Germa-Medica in Levernier Dispensers provides your staff with every 
aseptic requirement demanded in the scrub up. Any other soap dispens- 
ing system that lacks any of the following safeguards defeats the purpose 
for which liquid soap and foct pedal soap dispensers are intended. 


COMPLETE STERILIZATION A BLAND AND SOOTHING SOAP 
Only Levernier Dispensers permit im- High olive oil content in Germa-Med- 
mediate removal of the entire soap ica keeps the skin soft . . . prevents 
dispensing unit for sterilization. chapping and infection dangers. 


NON-CLOGGING—LEAK-PROOF ALL IMPURITIES REMOVED 


No leaky air tubes .. . no clogging High-pressure filtration removes all 
in Levernier Dispensers. A force pres- impurities ... makes Germa-Medica’s 
sure pump assures positive action. emulsifying lather 100% pure. 


SEALED AGAINST BACTERIA Fhe HUNTINGTON 
Unlike air-pressure type dispensers, LAB G Q AaTO R | 3 § Inc 


the Levernier Dispensers do not per- 
mit bacteria to reach the soap. eenven HUNTINGTON. INDIANA = rerente 


THE 
LEVERNIER 
PORTABLE 
FOOT PEDAL 

SOAP 
DISPENSERS 


Furnished free to 
quantity users of 
Germa- Medica. 
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CASTLE HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


CASTLE has a sterilizer for every hospital require- 
ment. Illustrated at left is Battery B, a combina- 
tion of pressure dressing and water sterilizer and 
non-pressure instrument sterilizer. Battery com- 
binations can be had as shown or recessed . . 
Shown below are recessed rectangular pressure 
sterilizers which can be had in many sizes and 
styles. 


BEDPAN 
STERILIZERS 


Castle Bedpan 
Washers and 
Sterilizers are 
pedestal or re- 
| cessed type. Made 
of heavy brass 
and bronze, they 
1 have the patented 
3 jet washing 
rack. The door 
is water, steam 
“A and odor tight. 


* 


Write for 
4 Complete Catalog 
of Castle 
Equipment 


C1-@L, @] 
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OTHER CASTLE PRODUCTS 


NEW PRESSURE-WASHER STERILIZER .. . for in- 
struments. 

NEW REFLUX STILL .. . New Safety for solutions. 

a eel AUTOCLAVES . . . Double and Single 

pas. : 

BACTERIOLOGICAL INCUBATORS . . . Water Jacketed 
to maintain uniform temperature. 

—_— WARMERS .. . Double Walled to conserve 
eat. 

PORTABLE INSTRUMENT STERILIZERS . . . Cast-In- 
Bronze, ‘‘Full-Automatic’’ control guaranteed leak-proof. 

DRESSING DRUMS. . . With and without sliding bands. 

DISINFECTORS . . . Rectangular and Cylindrical. 














CASTLE HUMIDICRIB 


The Humidicrib for premature and subnormal infants, 
provides selective temperatures and humidity control for 
each infant. It eliminates the necessity for a separate 
premature room. May be placed in the nursery or else- 
where. Precision controls permit the exact environ- 
ment required by the infant. 


WILMOT CASTLE CO. 


Sterilizer Headquarters: 1179 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











An entirely 
closed vacuum 
transfusion system 


under the complete control of a single operator 


Controlled 
Flow Valve 
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All parts are interchangeable 
on this stainless steel valve. 
Constructed on a parabolic 
principle which gives the op- 
erator accurate control of the 
rate of flow. The larger open- 
ing lessens the tendency for 
blood to clot in the valve. 
Standard luerlok needles are 
used. 





Like Cutter Dextrose Solutions, Cutter Vacuum Transfusion Saftiflasks are 
stocked by strategically located surgical dealers throughout the country. 


Constant 
Vacuum Flask 


Two opening lugs insure easy 
opening with the fingers. The 
site for needle-insertion is 
readily apparent. The rubber 
cap is easily removed with 
fingers when you are ready 
to give transfusion. As the 
special rubber cap acts as a 
valve, vacuum is not depend- 
ent on mechanical means. A 
constant high vacuum is as- 
sured in every flask, so there 
is no danger of vacuum gio 
ing out in the middle of the 
blood withdrawal operation. 


CUTTER Laboratories BERKELEY + CHICAGO * NEW YORK 

















The Friendly Hospital Journal 


Distributed monthly to every hospital, sanatorium, and allied institution in the United States and dependencies 





HOSPITALICS 


These pages were formerly filled with 
"Gleanings," our pen and ink culling of in- 
teresting bits from the news. Now, under 
the title “Hospitalics," we give you com- 
ments, clippings and notes we believe you'll 
find of added, wider interest. 

If you are a Latinist, for you we will steal 
from Juvenal a quotation to explain our new 
literary venture, thus: "Quiquid agunt 
homines nostri est farrago libelli,"" which may 
be translated as ‘Whatever our people do 
is the subject of our mixture.” 

Now please take that “mixture” business 
seriously, and send us any ideas, comments 
or suggestions you have to offer. Maybe 
you've a new "corner-cutter" for the hos- 
pital budget. Or maybe you've a hobby, 
enthusiasm or pet peeve you've been giving 
star-boarder's houseroom to, for some time. 
Won't you take your pen in hand, and give 
it an editorial airing? This column is at your 
service. 

+ + 

Add to the new aches and pains that war 
is bringing, the ‘Blackout Headache.'' We 
cannot realize the depressing effect that 
being "blacked out'’ must have on many 
people. They say this new headache is not 
just an imaginary condition, but affects peo- 
ple who are short-sighted or have astigma- 
tism. In the dark, their glasses don't do much 
good. 

+ + 

We have seen a lot of public works as 
evidence of the government's desire to give 
employment and put money into circulation. 
Parks, postoffices, bridges, ball parks, swim- 
ming pools — we know of one yacht harbor. 
There has been criticism that much of this 
money was spent unwisely and at the plea 
of politicians who wanted pork for their dis- 
tricts. 

With all this spending, one can wonder 
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why they couldn't spare the funds to provide 
a proper building for the Army Medical Li- 
brary. Many people do not understand the 
importance of this facility. I+ is one of the 
world's most complete and valuable collec- 
tions of scientific material. It has a sig- 
nificant place in medical research. It should 
be taken care of. 
+ + 

Propaganda is a potent force today. Its 
latest use by people who would smash our 
present system of medical care and substitute 
for it something else — they're not sure what 
— is a play. It was produced in New York 
under the title ‘Medicine Man." Like all 
propaganda, this performance was one-sided 
and an exaggeration of the facts, according 
to the reviews. The idea presented was that 
a large part of the American public is suffer- 
ing from illness and is not able to obtain 
proper medical care. 

Nothing seems to be said about our having 
the best hospitals, the most hospitals, the 
highest health index and lowest mortality 
rate in the world. 

+ + 

Considering pestilence and being thank- 
ful for its general absence in this country, 
we must give praise to SOAP. The aver- 
age citizen of the United States uses more 
soap per year than is used by the average 
person in any other country. We are grate- 
ful for drainage systems, modern plumbing, 


sewage disposal and SOAP. 
+ + 


Two kindly and humane men who operated 
a bicycle shop in Ohio invented a machine 
that would fly. This contribution to modern 
living is now being made a dread weapon of 
death and disaster, but still the humanities 
prevail, and all airplanes in the war zones 
are not lethal weapons. The English have 
developed a fleet of air craft to carry blood 








for transfusions to civilian and military hos- 
pitals. 
+ + 

When people begin thinking of prepared- 
ness, one of the first activities to be or- 
ganized and ready for duty is always hos- 
pitals. 

Our war department has now notified a 
number of our institutions that they should 
organize military units for service in case 
-of conflict. 

May we venture to predict that before in- 
dustry gets underway with its rearmament 
program, the hospital units will be able to 
function efficiently? 

+ 


Guns, poison, gas are not the greatest 
cause of accidental deaths in the home, says 
Miss Bacon of the Center for Safety Educa- 
tion. Falls account for half the fatalities, 
and burns and explosions for 17 per cent. 

She was explaining the value of the visit- 
ing nurse to the community and made this 
crack anent her statistics: “A nation given 
to buying lots in Florida, plunging on the 
stock market or buying up Irish sweepstake 
tickets, is constitutionally incapable of fig- 
uring out the inevitability of the law of 
mathematical chance.” 

+ + 

You remember reading about "Typhoid 
Mary." They have found her successor and 
call her "Typhoid Sally." She also worked 
as a cook and her husband keeps a dairy 
farm. The New York health authorities have 
traced several cases to her infection. 

+ + 

In New York City, the police commis- 
sioner has made arrangements so that doctors 
who are visiting patients can park their cars 
in restricted zones. Traffic officers have been 
instructed to respect the doctor's insignia 


on a parked car. 
+ + 


The ugly head of typhus used to be the 
sure aftermath of war. Europe is expecting 
its visitation of this plague. Our South 
American good neighbor, Chile, is suffering 
from a typhus epidemic now, as a result of 
the January earthquake. The ministry of 
health is conducting an aggressive campaign. 

+ + 

A doctor on the staff of a veterans’ hos- 
pital says that seven per cent of the patients 
in government hospitals are not veterans. 
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Following up the crusades against tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and syphilis, the League 
Against Epilepsy has been launched by Har- 
vard medical school. It is a worthy cause. 


+ + 


It is stated that if the Germans conquer 
Great Britain, they intend to force a migra- 
tion of the Catholics to Silesia and colonize 
Ireland with German Protestants. The war 


has started. 
+ + 


Somewhere under the dust of centuries, 
lies a papyrus record of a 5,000-year-old 
Egyptian surgical technic which might — who 
knows — have a bearing on modern studies 
of spinal dislocations and fractures. The lost 
papyrus, written about 3,000 B. C., is be- 
lieved to be the oldest "surgical record" on 
this subject. It was partially copied by an 
unknown scribe, and just translated from 
hieroglyphics about ten years ago. 

Something interrupted this early medical 
amanuensis — maybe he went bathing in the 
Nile, or attended a record librarian's meeting 
over in Babylonia. In any case, the work stops 
abruptly, and what he was about to make 
known will be incomplete until Time — if it 
should — yield up the original papyrus. 
This much is known: the writer realized the 
value of immobility in healing bone injuries. 

+ + 


Ever since we heard about the psycholo- 
gist’s list of 226 phobias, covering all the 
morbid fears of man from ailurophobia (fear 
of cats) to xenophobia (fear of foreigners 
or strangers), human nature is our oyster. 

Our favorite job of home-analyzing this 
week, was on that beggar (ergasiophobia, 
fear of work) we read about in the Chicago 
papers. Hailed into court, the judge asked 
him why he carried two pairs of rubber 
gloves. - 

“A man can’t be too careful about money 
these days,” was the reply. “So much of it 


has germs on it.” 
+ + 


Dr. O. O. Jones told the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences that he found the sign of 
the swastika in plant cells which become can- 
cerous, said sign being formed by an ab- 
normal arrangement of chromosomes. Just 
more evidence that certain insignia typifies 
a malignant growth. 
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Elizabeth Sloo, R. N. 


(See front cover) 


N OFFICER currently serving the Hospital Association of Ten- 
nessee is Miss Elizabeth Sloo, who holds the vice-presidency as a 
“return engagement” again this year. She’s supt., you know, at 
Protestant hospital, Nashville. 

She came to administration equipped with an R.N. acquired at Good 
Samaritan hospital, Vincennes, Indiana — Bruceville was her home town. After 
capping services, she entered private duty a while before taking herself off to 
James Whitcomb Riley hospital for children, in Indianapolis, which was just 
being opened and organized. Here she obtained some “ground-floor” experi- 
ence in a new and growing organization which was most profitable to a young 
nurse with her eyes on the future. 

Her next post of duty, at the new Vanderbilt university hospital, Nashville, 
offered a similar opportunity to watch an institution as it took roots and flour- 
ished in the field of service. She played a busy role in the scheme of things 
here as supervisor of the outpatient department. 

After five years, with a good working knowledge of the ins and outs of 


organization, she left Vanderbilt to become the supt. of Huntsville (Ala.) hos- ° 


pital. The position carried its challenge. It was 1930, and the wolf, you re- 
member, howled hungrily. Huntsville’s new supt. took her budget book, 
flourished it sternly, and shooed him away from the door, where he had been 
happily hinge-gnawing. 

Since 1933, Miss Sloo has been at Protestant hospital, and as tangible 
evidence of her efforts, the hospital census has risen from 30 to 80. The 
obstetric department has received special attention, and there the number of 
births has risen from 117 to 500 a year. As a special professional interest, 
Miss Sloo bears the beacon for high standards in bedside nursing, in order 
that hospitals may ‘“‘justify their existence in the community.” 


Two important personal qualities contributing to her success are a pro- 
found interest in people, and that keen financial sense previously noted. It’s the 
former, of course, which accounts for what she considers the greatest pleasure 
of her work: building an organization in which all the personnel function 
harmoniously. As for the latter, she admits that the three B’s — buying, bal- 
ances and budgets — have always interested her, and it seems to be another 
case where ability follows in the footsteps of inclination. 

Her name’s Dutch, she’s also English — and yes, that sense of humour is 
authentic Erin, too. She’s conscientious about organizations. Belongs to the 
Indiana State and the American Nurses’ associations, the American Protestant 
Hospital association, and since 1939 has been a member of the American Col- 
lege of Hospital Administrators. Among many local activities, the health com- 
mittee of the Business and Professional Women’s club has a pet place on a 
beleaguered calendar pad. 

Brought up in a family of four boys, Miss Sloo early took to fishing, says 
it’s still her pet sport and hobby. Off duty, she strikes out for the country, fast 
as she can. Friends know her omniverous capacity for reading, and, presenting 
presents, give her books and more books. 
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KNOXVILLE’S NEW 
HOSPITAL--- The 


HE old Mater hospital in Knoxville, 
Ia., has succumbed to progress. For 
15 years, it functioned under great 
handicaps — and functioned well in the small 
community it served. But the 5,000 Iowans 
who inspected its successor institution during 
opening weck, the first of March, saw a $50,- 
000 hospital which definitely relegates the old 
one to the horse-and-buggy era. The Collins 
Memorial, equipped at a cost of $25,000, is 
amply prepared to serve not only Knoxville, 
but its neighbors. It is a fine example of what 
some communities can do, alone, in meeting 
their health problems. 

Dedicated to Lafe S. Collins, this building 
fittingly commemorates in steel and stone the 
memory of an Iowa citizen who always wanted 
to “do something big” for his home town. 
The site, which is one of the best corner blocks 
in the city, was the gift of his widow, and the 
construction was made possible by the gen- 
erosity of his son, Jay L. Collins. After a 
moderate rental for 35 years, the hospital be- 
comes the sole property of the city. 

Speaking of “wishful thinking,” here’s a 
constructive example. The building plans in- 
cluded some of the pet ideas of Dr. R. V. 
Mater, conceived in the days when Mater hos- 
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pital was hampered by lack of the proper 
facilities and space. 

The surgical department consists of major 
and minor operating rooms, sterilizing and 
delivery rooms, with end-operating table, two 
Operay lights, radium switches to prevent the 
possibility of a spark in a gas or ether-filled 
room, emergency lighting, and other up-to- 
date features. 

The laboratory is fully equipped for all 
routine and special tests, the physio-therapy 
department has electrocardiograph, short wave, 
basal metabolism, infra-red and _ ultra-violet 
facilities, all under the direction of a qualified 


technician, Miss Amy Ryce. 


About the first day the hospital opened, a 
baby was born whose parents, racing against 
the stork to Iowa City, stopped en route. 
Baby Demer received a royal welcome in a 
department equipped with every device for 
his welfare. The nursery is one of the most 
charming rooms in the hospital. There is an 
incubator for “preemies,” and baby-bathing is 
done by hand-spray with water temperature 
thermostatically controlled. 

The new hospital can care for about 27 pa- 
tients in six single and six double rooms, with 
four wards and a child’s room. The building, 
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Knoxville, Iowa, has a fine new 
$50,000 small hospital which was 
opened in March, a lasting me- 
morial to a late citizen. The new 
institution gives Knoxville and 
community up-to-date health serv- 
ices of which it can well be proud. 





ye Collins Memorial 


of course, is fireproof, and contains 10,000 
square feet of floor space, in about 50 rooms. 

Throughout, the tasteful use of modern 
color and design has created an atmosphere 
which deserves honorable mention for ban- 
ning all suggestion of the dismal. This hos- 
pital is a cheerful place to “get well in.” The 
rooms are all done in different colors and, 
following the modern trend, the private ones 
are like well-furnished hotel rooms, with ap- 
pointments including adjustable bed, dresser, 
footstool, pull-up chair, straight chair, bed- 
side table and floor lamp. Floors throughout, 
also operating room walls, are of terrazzo. 

Beautiful lighting is a notable feature. 
Corridors on the first and second floors are 
lighted by a series of modernistic chandeliers, 
set flush to the ceiling, while the third floor 
employs a series of sunken lights, built into 
the ceiling. A special night-light system is 








provided for both the patients and nurses. a 

: Dr. R. V. Mater is assisted by his son, Dr ee eee re 
el ate WAS by a ? : atmosphere so apparent in the 
Dwight Mater, and new supt. is Miss Florence private room above, prevails 
Chamberlain Gorman, a former resident. throughout the hospital. You 
Well-staffed, well-equipped, Mater hospital oo og sips = = 

can look forward to a future full of community aaa relay walang a oe 


service. Yes, Lafe Collins has his memorial. equipment throughout. 
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THE REALISTIC APPROACH TO 
HOSPITAL AIR CONDITIONING* 


The hospital is keenly interested in 
the possibilities of air conditioning, 
but to accept it as an essential, it 
is necessary that more factual data 
on clinical values be secured, says 
Charles Neergaard, hospital con- 


sultant. 


It is hoped research facil- 


ities may be liberally underwritten. 


O, THE season of mounting mercury 
is upon us — to turn the mind to 
thoughts of air conditioning. Not 

that we need a reminder. Most plans for hos- 
pital construction, old or new, specify it. In 
fact, “The public is rapidly becoming condi- 
tioned to consider man-made weather an es- 
sential — is it?” queries Charles F. Neergaard, 
New York hospital consultant, after a search- 
ing investigation of the subject. 

“If it will benefit the patient” — (we 
quote) “hospitals should have it by all means. 
However, they need to be sure of this point. 
Conditioning of essential sections involves a 
capital investment of nearly double the cost 
of present-day heating, ventilating and operat- 
ing expenses. And hospitals more than ever, 
must consider costs and weigh values.” 

Will it help in the prevention and cure of 
disease? If so, how and what proof is there? 
Has sound engineering practice been deter- 
mined? Has mechanical equipment been de- 
veloped to a point where it will not soon be 
outmoded, with promise of reasonable operat- 
ing costs? 

Mr. Neergaard collects evidence on all these 
essential points, from the public health expert, 
the clinician and surgeon, the research engi- 
neer, the consulting engineer and the operat- 
ing engineer. His challenging conclusions 
are: 

Physiological knowledge of air-conditioning 
is still incomplete, and, in many aspects, con- 
troversial. Review of 100 articles appearing 
in scientific publications of the last five years 
failed to reveal convincing factual evidence of 


*Chas. Neergaard’s speech to Eastern Air Cond. Conf. 
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therapeutic value. True, it has been dem- 
onstrated that the death rate of premature in- 
fants was reduced from 28.9% to 0.7% when 
a relatively high humidity (50-75%) was 
maintained. True, it has been demonstrated 
that hay fever and pollen asthma patients, 
while remaining in air-conditioned rooms ex- 
perience relief comparable to desensitization. 
Discharged, however, their symptoms returned 
with equal severity. 

Aside from these groups, the author quotes 
the Scotch verdict: “Not proven.” Most re- 
ports on the subject deal chiefly with comfort. 
Operating room conditioning has received the 
most attention, prevailing opinion favoring a 
temperature range from 78 to 82% F, with 
55% relative humidity as most favorable. 
However, further study of operating and par- 
ticularly recovery room temperatures is ‘‘clearly 
needed.” Testimony as to its effect on operat- 
ing room nurses is contradictory. Some report 
fewer, others more colds. As for preventive 
medicine and industrial health — their testi- 
mony is largely negative. Two carefully con- 
trolled studies of the value of both winter and 
year-round air conditioning on groups of sev- 
eral thousand employees found no significant 
difference in matters of health, absenteeism or 
other pertinent factors between. those working 
in air conditioned quarters and those in rooms 
properly heated and ventilated, says this author. 

“Engineering practice in hospitals is, in gen- 
eral, far from standardized at the moment. 
Cost per bed is not an exact yardstick, but it is 
suggestive that heating and ventilating plants’ 
cost in some hospitals — fairly comparable 
as to capacity and requirements — has ranged 
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from $350 to $600 or more per bed. The few 

figures available on air conditioning costs show 

an even wider spread. Here’s an example: 
A Wide Variance 

“Three new hospitals, not many miles apart, 
are to have air conditioned operating rooms. 
Structurally, they are closely comparable. For 
the first, one engineer recommended three tons 
of refrigerating capacity for each room; for the 
second, another specified five tons; and in the 
third, still another firm installed 15 tons. 

“A general survey of air conditioning by 
Willis H. Carrier seems to indicate that the 
faults lie primarily in operation. Anyone 
familiar with the average hospital mechanical 
plant and the multiplicity of responsibilities 
with which the engineer is already burdened, 
will appreciate the new problems that air con- 
ditioning will bring. Anyone who is familiar 
with the size and range of engineering budgets 
will be apprehensive as to the added expense. 

“Also — air conditioning is essentially pre- 
cision apparatus. Precision in exact tempera- 
ture control costs money — and it is a practical 
question to determine how far to carry it. 

“Hospital mechanical equipment should be 
essentially simple. Consider the unit ventila- 
tors frequently used in operating and delivery 
rooms. An inspection of 24 units of three 
different makes in six hospitals was illuminat- 
ing. Only six were found functioning ef- 
ficiently. Most of them were too complicated 
and unsuited for the purpose. There were 
three speed motors, fresh air, recirculating and 
mixing dampers — a few automatic, but most 
manually controlled. There were so many pos- 
sible combinations that it was surprising that 
they worked at all. In no instance were there 
found instructions for operation and adjust- 
ment, and in one new building which had been 
running for six months, the engineer had never 
cleaned the filters. With air conditioning, it 
is obvious that new standards of operation and 
maintenance must be set up, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be had. 

“Why not consider various alternatives? 
Aside from the English systems of panel heat- 
ing, which most nearly conform to the ideals 
of the physiologists, the satisfactory heat for 
hospitals is, demonstrably, circulating hot 
water, because of its flexibility, simple con- 
trol, low temperature and economy. When 
it comes to cooling, the most economical meth- 
od would be, to a layman, at least, to pump 
cold water through the heating pipes and 
radiators, instead of using hundreds of feet of 
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air ducts. This is proving practical in many 
new apartments in Washington, St. Louis and 
other cities where summer heat is intense. 
Radiator units are used with small fans to in- 
crease the cool air circulation, and drip pans to 
catch the condensation. Where natural cold 
water is available through the summer, the cost 
of operating such a system will be nominal. 
If the water must be mechanically cooled, even 
then, the cost should be far less than treating 
the tremendous volume of fresh unrecirculated 
air which the hospital must have. 

“This plan of ‘heating plant cooling’ would 
require only the addition of simple ventilation 
and provisions for adding humidity where 
specifically needed. The possibilities of pro- 
viding so simply for summer comfort would 
appear worthy of more general consideration. 

“Also — the insulation of buildings against 
heat loss presents great possibilities in econ- 
omy. When costly summer cooling is installed, 
insulation will be doubly important.” While 
many small homes are being protected, this 
expert says he knows but one multi-story, steel 
frame building in the U. S. with thoroughly 
insulated walls, roof and windows. In this 
hospital building, only 38% of the normal 
radiation was required. 

“James Govan reports that in Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, where the winters are long, 
sub-zero temperatures common, and coal ex- 
pensive, the thoroughly insulated Charlottes- 
town hospital shows an annual power, light 
and heat cost of $32 per bed a year, as com- 
pared with a New York City average of $106. 
If Charlottestown’s coal and power is figured 
at New York prices, its costs would be but 
$24 a bed. 

Some Challenging Proof 

“The wing of the Toronto Western hospital, 
where a careful job of insulation was done, 
averaged 8 degrees cooler in summer than the 
old buildings without artificial cooling. The 
original buildings, with a volume of 1,813,000 
cubic feet, had an annual fuel cost of $8,100. 
With the new wing added, which more than 
doubled the cube, it is costing them only $1,- 
000 a year more for heat. 

“From the financial standpoint,” concludes 
the author, “it would appear that general air 
conditioning might wisely be limited to operat- 
ing and recovery rooms, delivery rooms and 
nurseries, and that portable air conditioners be 
made available for patients who need them to 
promote recovery or can afford to pay extra for 
comfort.” 








Indiana Honors a Heroine 
We are proud of the part the Indiana Hos- 
pital association has taken in paying tribute to 
an almost unknown heroine. She is unknown 
no longer because of this marker; forgotten 
no more because of this pilgrimage; neglected, 
never because to this spot as to a shrine will 
come the medical men and women of the na- 
tion; honored forever because of her courage, 
fortitude and faith, We leave her in this 
tranquil spot. 
—wNellie G. Brown, Pres., Indiana H.A. 


MONG the heroines of history, 
save a page for Jane Todd Craw- 
ford. Jane’s is no flamboyant ad- 

dition to the volume — she carried no banners, 
intrigued no monarchs, heard no voices. She 
was just a quiet American housewife, the 
mother of five children, with the courage to 
undergo the first operation for ovarian tumour 
on this continent, and to ride 60 miles to 
Danville, Kentucky, to get to a doctor with 
the courage to perform it. During the opera- 
tive ordeal, we're told, she repeated psalms, 


like the sensible, religious woman she was. 
Five days later, she got up, made her bed, 
and on the 25th, she went back home to live 
another 32 years of pioneer domesticity, whose 
trials she no doubt met with the same hardy 
brand of courage. 

This was in 1809 .. . it took Fame a while 
to catch up with Jane. Medicine has honored 
Dr. Ephriam McDowell as the father of sur- 
gical gynecology and founder of abdominal 
surgery. But it took hospital people to think 
of the patient — the Indiana Hospital asso- 
ciation dedicated a monument to her this May 
11, at her grave in Johnson cemetery, west of 
Sullivan, Indiana. 

Dr. McDowell, of Freelandville, a great- 
great-grand-nephew of the surgical pioneer, 
helped at the unveiling, which was attended 
by a large representation of hospital and med- 
ical folk from Indiana and other states. Frank 
G. Sheffler, assistant administrator of Union 
hospital, Terre Haute, and State Hospital Day 
chairman, officiated at the services. 

Preceding the ceremonies, the Indiana Hos- 
pital association held an “Echo Meeting” from 
the Tri-State convention. 


—_—_+—__—_ 


Minnesota Hears the Pros 


and Cons 

The foregathering of Minnesota hospital 
executives in Minneapolis, May 23 and 24, 
turned out to be a lively event, with between 
700 and 800 in attendance, and 11 allied 
groups joining forces. Minnesota is proud of 
its membership record: of the 228 hospitals 
in the state, 206 are “joined up” with the state 
association. 

Thursday was given over to hearing reports 
from all the councils and committees, from 
which it was apparent that the group has 
carried on a highly constructive program of ac- 
tivity. Thursday evening, introduction was 
made of the past presidents, with Dr. F. G. 
Carter, A.H.A. president, as principal speaker. 





This meeting was held in St. Mary’s, the pro- 
gram getting off to a flying start following a 
buffet supper. 

Friday morning, the allied groups presented 
their problems to the general assembly, fol- 
lowed by a buffet luncheon and style show. 

The “Pro and Con” of it, Friday afternoon, 
introduced some spirited controversy — ami- 
able, in spite of that program-listing as ‘Five 
Rounds,” and the ending, a la program, with 
““Free-For-All.”” Here are the subjects and the 
“worthy opponents” who discussed them: 
“Flat Rates,” Ray Amberg, University hospi- 
tal, Minneapolis, and Dr. Peter Ward, supt., 
Charles T. Miller hospital, St. Paul; ‘Financial 
Security for Employees,” Rev. W. Merzdorf, 
St. Lucas Evangelical Deaconess hospital, Fari- 
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bault, and Harry Brown, Northwestern hospi- 
tal, Minneapolis; ‘Centralized Purchasing,” 
George Edblom, supt., St. Luke’s hospital, Fer- 
gus Falls, and Earl C. Wolf, director of pur- 
chases, St. Mary's hospital, Rochester, Minn. ; 
“Graduate Vs. Student Nursing,” Miss Mary 
King and Sister Anna Bergland; “Should Em- 
ployees Be Maintained?”, Dr. Walter Gardner, 
Anoka (Minn.) State hospital, and Paul Fes- 
ler, business manager, Nopeming (Minn.) 
sanatorium. 

Friday was the annual banquet, at which the 
address of the evening was given by Miss 
Joan Wing, of New York, on the subject of 
“Courtesy.” 

The outstanding program was on Saturday, 
at which Mr. Jim Early, trustee of Nopeming 
(Minn.) sanatorium, spoke on the work of 
the trustee. A. M. Calvin, executive secretary, 
Minnesota Hospital Service association, spoke 
on “Group Hospitalization in the State.’’ Col- 
lection psychology was discussed by W. B. 
Thrust, the Dayton Company. Carl Swanson, 
of the Social Security board, reviewed the state 
institutions. Attorney George Wallace talked 
on charitable trusts and taxation, and Kenneth 
C. Pennypacker, director of the Minnesota 
Civil Service department, presented his views 
on job analysis. 

The following officers were elected: Ray 
Amberg, University hospital, Minneapolis, 
president; Esther Wolfe, St. Andrew’s hospi- 
tal, Minneapolis, president-elect; Dr. Walter 
Gardner, Anoka (Minn.) State hospital, first 
vice-president; Emil Hauge, Fairview hospital, 
Minneapolis, treasurer; Dr. A. F. Branton, 
Willmar (Minn.) hospital, secretary. 
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Lilac Day, enthusiastically greeted at Cook County. 


Spring Comes to Chicago Hospitals 

Buds may burgeon and Spring may beck- 
on on every hillside — but how’s a hospital 
patient to know, kept indoors by a fine assort- 
ment of aches and pains? 

A notable attempt to lure the shy young 
Season inside hospital walls is Chicago's 
Lilac Day, sponsored by the local Plant. 
Flower and Fruit guild, and the Chicago 
TRIBUNE. 

This May 23 was the 12th annual Share- 
Your-Lilacs campaign which, since 1929, 
has grown to be the largest community enter- 


Milwaukee's pro- 
posed new 50-bed 
maternity hospital, 
for which a drive 
was launched in 
April, will be built 
on West State 
street, at a cost of 
$125,000. 








prise of its kind in the country. Sixty-two 
lilac trains on nine suburban railroads were 
assigned to bring an avalanche of bouquets 
to the bedridden of 96 Chicago hospitals 
and institutions. 

Generous suburbanites and residents of 
neighboring towns stripped their bushes. The 
flowers came in great, fragrant bunches of 
purple, lavender, white, pale blue, Persian 
red. They came — mixed with tulips, ap- 
ple blossoms, pansies, violets and _ other 
spring blooms. They came in orange crates, 
soap cartons, iron tubs, cardboard boxes, and 
were transported by TRIBUNE trucks to the 
hospitals — floral cheer, it is estimated, for 
about 16,000 people. A second Lilac Day 
a few days later was equally successful. 

——. +p - —— 
Echoes From L’Affaire Lincoln 
Hospital 


OW “‘sacred” must hospital records 
be? Could any nonmedical body 
adequately judge them, particular- 

ly as to any alleged “incompetence” or ‘‘mal- 
practice” involved? If patient and physician 
are not given the assurance of strict confidence 
re: records, won't they refuse to cooperate in 
putting them on file, with resultant lowering 
of the standards of medical care? 

All these and other questions arise from 
L’Affaire Lincoln Hospital, in which Dr. S. 
S. Goldwater, hospitals commissioner, and 
Dr. Rudolph Rapp, medical supt., were di- 
rected by Supreme Court to comply with sub- 
poenas of the City Council committee investi- 
gating conditions at this New York institu- 
tion, and to produce books and records relat- 
ing to the hospital’s treatment of cases. 

Drs. Goldwater and Rapp suggested a ‘‘pro- 
fessional audit,” with an unbiased and im- 
partial jury of medical experts to pass upon 
the case records involved, and to report their 
findings to the committee. The court’s view 
was that the committee had the right to direct 
inspection — and this, it seems, is a point 
which has not been specifically decided before 
a court of last resort. The outcome is one in 
which the entire hospital field is interested, 
since it may involve the whole system of med- 
ical care in the hospital. 

Here's how Dr. Goldwater explains the case, 
in part: 

“A group of Lincoln hospital alumni hold- 
ing junior appointments were eager for ad- 
vancement. The positions they coveted were 
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awarded to others on the nomination of the 
medical board. A department rule specifies 
that in recommending appointees for the posi- 
tion of associate, assistant, and clinical as- 
sistant, preference shall be given to those who 
have rendered satisfactory service in lower 
grades. This has never been interpreted as 
meaning that junior men must be advanced re- 
gardless of other relevant considerations. It is 
alleged that in its choice of nominees the 
medical board disregarded the rule and prac- 
ticed undue discrimination. The medical board 
holds that its nominations were properly made 
in the best interests of the hospital. The ag- 
grieved juniors now proceeded to disparage 
their superiors by citing certain cases, in the 
treatment of which they claimed incompetence 
and negligence were shown. They went so 
far as to allege that several fatalities could 
have been avoided if the patients had been 
more skillfully treated. The accused members 
of the medical board, all men of high profes- 
sional standing, deny these allegations, and 
stoutly defend their clinical conduct. 

“This raises a highly technical question, 
seemingly beyond the competence of a lay 
committee. The accusers say, in effect, ‘In- 
competent men have been appointed to, and 
are being retained on, the visiting staff. These 
men should be dismissed and their positions 
should be awarded to us and to our friends, 
who are the better men,’ and they submit a 
list of their own nominees.” 

The Commissioner asserts that the depart- 
ment is now being conducted on strictly non- 
partisan lines, and points to the opportunities 
the issue opens for future political manipula- 
tion of city, state and even federal institutions. 


Veteran Administrator Dies 

The hospital field mourns the passing of its 
veteran administrator. Emma Lucas Louie, who 
died May 4, aged 87, was the oldest hospital 
supt. both in years and in active hospital work. 

Though in failing health the past year, Mrs. 
Louie had “carried on” with her duties at 
Jennie Edmundson hospital, Council Bluffs, Ia., 
until January. She directed for 54 years the 
hospital which she originally founded by solicit- 
ing funds from her friends, and under her 
tutelage, the institution grew from a 10-bed 
institution to one of 135 beds. 

Mrs. Louie’s work in the field won her many 
honors, including an honorary fellowship in 
the A. C. of S., a certificate of honor from 
the A.H.A., and the Matthew O. Foley award. 
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New York’s New Mother 
Cabrini Hospital 


Here are some pictures of New 
York’s impressive new  million- 
dollar Cabrini Memorial hospital, 
which has been open since Decem- 
ber. It is named for Mother Fran- 
cis Xavier Cabrini, founder of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, who was beatified at im- 
pressive services in Rome, in No- 
vember of the previous year. She 
was, you recall, the first American 
citizen to be so honored. 


The New York institution 
which bears her name is of 180- 
bed capacity, and cares for all types 
of cases, with the exception of 
contagious diseases. It is equipped 
throughout with the latest medical, 
surgical and __ physiotherapeutic 
equipment. Location: 611 Edge- 
combe avenue. 


Established in 1892, this in- 
stitution was originally conducted 
as the “St. Lawrence’ hospital by 
the Sisters of Charity. In 1920, 
at the request of the late Cardinal 
Hayes, its administration passed 
into the hands of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and it 
was re-named the “Columbus Hos- 
pital Extension.” 


Plans for the new building were 
drawn up in 1935 by the Reverend 
Mother Antoinetta della Casa. 
Provision was made, on its com- 
pletion, for conversion of the old 
building into a convent and chapel, 
and a residence for doctors and 
nurses. 





HODGE PODGE 


By Harry Phibbs 


E WERE in a train, speeding to a 
convention, and the crowd, who 
were well acquainted, gossiped and 

visited. The countryside was flaunting its 
spring finery in the early sunshine. The 
daintiness of dogwood and apple blossom 
laced some branches, while the more volup- 
tuous coloring of the red bud graced others. 
Over the stark limbs of the trees, the Great 
Painter had drawn a half-dry brush of green 
to sketch out the foliage that would be fully 
colored in summer. 

Little towns and crossroad clusters had on 
their homey houses a water coloring of 
weathered greys as they took their nonchalant 
ease after the buffeting of winter's storms. 

Looking at the lazy scene, we saw beside the 
right of way some tramps in their jungle of a 
tin shelter, lounging while they watched a 
chance to hop a ride. 

“Look at those bums. 
world, except for the next meal. 
without responsibility.” 

I looked at the business executive sitting op- 
posite me, who had been discoursing on affairs 
of weight and state. 

“Did you ever wonder how such fellows 
live, and what it means to sneak your travel- 
ling in a box car?” 

He grinned at me. The fellow has a way 
of a thin grin while he digests your question 
and cooks his answers. 

“T know all about it,’ he said. 

“You what?” 

“Yes, I know all about hopping a freight 
and riding the rods and dodging the railroad 
bulls. This is the story. When I was a 
youngster, trying to get through high school, 
the dimes were scarce and the work scarcer. 
So one vacation time, I decided, with two other 


Not a care in the 
Absolutely 
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fellows, I had to make some money to see me 
through the next winter. As we were farm 
boys, our best prospect was to go West and 
work on the Kansas wheat harvest. Paying 
railroad fare wouldn’t mean saving any money, 
so we did the regular thing. We put on our old 
clothes, put our few necessities in our pockets, 
and climbed aboard a freight while they were 
watering the engine and looking the other way. 

“We didn’t know the tricks of the tramps. 
We just climbed under the overhang of a coal 
gondola and squatted on the framework and 
were delighted when the train moved and we 
began going places. 

“After a while, the day warmed, and gain- 
ing confidence, we climbed up to comfortable 
seats on the coal and watched the scenery roll- 
ing past. It was a great and novel trip. We 
were having a grand time, until a gruff voice 
broke in on our chatter. 

“Have you fellows tickets?’ 

“We nearly fell off the train in surprise, for 
there was the bulky conductor, scowling down 
at us. 

“No, we hadn't tickets. The lack of tickets 
was why we were where we were. 

“Get off this train. Don’t be here when I 
come back.’ And he moved over the car, back 
to the caboose. 

“Get off a moving train? Why that would 
dash our hopes and maybe our brains. For 
now the hard and stoney right of way seemed 
to be flying past. Our council of war decided 
to stay where we were at least until the train 
stopped. Back came the conductor. And I 
decided there might be a touch of humor be- 
hind the scene. So I beat him to it. 

‘“*Mister,’ I said, ‘I know. that when we 
were hiding below, you knew we were there. 
We are trying to get out to Kansas to work at 
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DEEPER SKIN PENETRATION 
MINIMAL TISSUE 









In addition to its high germicidal 
potency against both gram-positive 
and gram-negative skin bacteria, 
Mercresin, because of deeper cuta- 
neous penetration, kills pathogenic 
micro-organisms in the deeper layers 
of the skin. This action is not accom- 
panied by irritation such as is pro- 
duced when official tincture of iodine 
is employed. Consequently, capillary 
permeability is not disturbed and 
extravasation of fluids into the sur- 
rounding tissues is held within nor- 
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mal limits. These desirable charac- 
teristics, especially its rapid lethal 
influence against staphylococci and 
streptococci, make Mercresin a de- 
pendable, all-purpose germicide for 
office and hospital use. 

Mercresin contains 1 part to 1000 
each of Mercarbolide and Penta- 
cresol in a vehicle of 50% alcohol, 
10% acetone, and 40% water. 
Available in two forms, Tincture 
Mercresin (Stainless) and Tinc- 
ture Mercresin (Colored Solution). 
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HODGE PODGE 


By Harry Phibbs 


E WERE in a train, speeding to a 
convention, and the crowd, who 
were well acquainted, gossiped and 

visited. The countryside was flaunting its 
spring finery in the early sunshine. The 
daintiness of dogwood and apple blossom 
laced some branches, while the more volup- 
tuous coloring of the red bud graced others. 
Over the stark limbs of the trees, the Great 
Painter had drawn a half-dry brush of green 
to sketch out the foliage that would be fully 
colored in summer. 

Little towns and crossroad clusters had on 
their homey houses a water coloring of 
weathered greys as they took their nonchalant 
ease after the buffeting of winter's storms. 

Looking at the lazy scene, we saw beside the 
right of way some tramps in their jungle of a 
tin shelter, lounging while they watched a 
chance to hop a ride. 

“Look at those bums. 
world, except for the next meal. 
without responsibility.” 

I looked at the business executive sitting op- 
posite me, who had been discoursing on affairs 
of weight and state. 

“Did you ever wonder how such fellows 
live, and what it means to sneak your travel- 
ling in a box car?” 

He grinned at me. The fellow has a way 
of a thin grin while he digests your question 
and cooks his answers. 

“TI know all about it,” he said. 

“You what?” 

“Yes, I know all about hopping a freight 
and riding the rods and dodging the railroad 
bulls. This is the story. When I was a 
youngster, trying to get through high school, 
the dimes were scarce and the work scarcer. 
So one vacation time, I decided, with two other 


Not a care in the 
Absolutely 
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fellows, I had to make some money to see me 
through the next winter. As we were farm 
boys, our best prospect was to go West and 
work on the Kansas wheat harvest. Paying 
railroad fare wouldn’t mean saving any money, 
so we did the regular thing. We put on our old 
clothes, put our few necessities in our pockets, 
and climbed aboard a freight while they were 
watering the engine and looking the other way. 

“We didn’t know the tricks of the tramps. 
We just climbed under the overhang of a coal 
gondola and squatted on the framework and 
were delighted when the train moved and we 
began going places. 

“After a while, the day warmed, and gain- 
ing confidence, we climbed up to comfortable 
seats on the coal and watched the scenery roll- 
ing past. It was a great and novel trip. We 
were having a grand time, until a gruff voice 
broke in on our chatter. 

“Have you fellows tickets?’ 

“We nearly fell off the train in surprise, for 
there was the bulky conductor, scowling down 
at us. 

‘No, we hadn't tickets. The lack of tickets 
was why we were where we were. 

“Get off this train. Don’t be here when I 

come back.’ And he moved over the car, back 
to the caboose. 
_ “Get off a moving train? Why that would 
dash our hopes and maybe our brains. For 
now the hard and stoney right of way seemed 
to be flying past. Our council of war decided 
to stay where we were at least until the train 
stopped. Back came the conductor. And I 
decided there might be a touch of humor be- 
hind the scene. So I beat him to it. 

“Mister,” I said, ‘I know. that when we 
were hiding below, you knew we were there. 
We are trying to get out to Kansas to work at 
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In addition to its high germicidal 
potency against both gram-positive 
and gram-negative skin bacteria, 
Mercresin, bécause of deeper cuta- 
neous penetration, kills pathogenic 
micro-organisms in the deeper layers 
of the skin. This action is not accom- 
panied by irritation such as is pro- 
duced when official tincture of iodine 
is employed. Consequently, capillary 
permeability is not disturbed and 
extravasation of fluids into the sur- 
rounding tissues is held within nor- 
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teristics, especially its rapid lethal 
influence against staphylococci and 
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the wheat harvest, and that makes business for 
the railroad. So if we don’t let you see us, 
won't it be all right?’ 

A smile was behind his walrus whiskers. 

“All right, kids, but when we slow down 
for the next town, jump off and run.’ 

“Good advice as it turned out, for the yards 
at the next town had a squad of railroad cops 
waiting. Our legs carried us to safety. 

“Next train we jumped was a string of 
empties. It was evening, but even in the dusk 
you could see that every car had its non-paying 
passengers. When it became cold, one of the 
fellows suggested we climb down into a box 
car and sleep. We did. I was last man in, 
and wondered at three rough looking cus- 
tomers lying together at the door. We went 
back in the car where some other hoboes were 
asleep, where we lay down and soon were 
snoring. 

“But we had a rude awakening — a flash- 
light beam in our eyes and a gun pointing at 
us. The three toughs were hold-up. They 
cleaned us of every nickel, and then ordered 
us to jump off the train. That gun looked 
vicious and we jumped. It was dark and we 
couldn’t see where we were going, but we 
landed on an embankment — all except one — 
with nothing more than bruises. That poor 
fellow — a stranger to us — had a broken leg. 
So we carried him to a town, left him on a 
porch where the sign said a doctor lived, rang 
the bell and ran. 

Hazards of the Harvest 

“What with dodging railroad men and 
I.W.W. toughs, we had quite a time making 
that harvest. Getting the wheat in wasn’t 
child’s play, either. If you don’t believe me, 
try handling a team of unbroken western 
horses when they hear the clatter of a machine 
behind them; try handling wheat all day in a 
broiling sun. And that means from dawn to 
dark. But it didn’t hurt us. 

“Maybe one of the big things in America 
is that a boy can leave the beaten track and get 
the corners knocked off him and sense knocked 
into him, and then climb to any position to 
which his ambition leads him. 

“Yes, I know how a hobo thinks.” 

I had a new respect for the man as we 
looked out at the passing scenery and. the mod- 
est little frame homes, in any or many of which 
the great of a new generation may be born. 
For here, thanks be, is a land where the 
shackles of class do not bind the ambition nor 
bound the destiny. 
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The Iowans Discuss Some 
Important Issues 


“If we want to preserve private practice of 
medicine and voluntary hospitalization, we 
must work for more improvement in our hos- 
pital insurance plans, instead of merely work- 
ing to win more individuals to the plan. Den- 
tists and physicians must devise similar projects 
to help care for low-income and indigent 
groups,” declared John R. Mannix, director of 
the Michigan Group Hospital Plan, at the 
Iowa H.A. convention in Des Moines, April 
22-24. 

An attendance of 378 at this lively meeting 
heard a program well-planned to cover subjects 
of current interest. Meeting jointly with the 
group were the Iowa State Dietetic association, 
the Iowa State Record Librarians, the Iowa So- 
ciety of X-Ray Technicians, and the Iowa 
League of Nursing Education. An annual 
banquet, Tuesday evening, with the Rev. J. P. 
Van Horn presiding, was the major social 
event, at which the combined nurses’ glee clubs 
from Broadlawns Polk County, Iowa Lutheran, 
Mercy and Iowa Methodist hospitals furnished 
the ‘musical background,” directed by Alex 
Lindblom. 

A stimulating review of nursing subjects was 
Monday's piece de resistance, with Blanche 
Graves, R.N., of the Iowa Board of Nurse 
Examiners, covering “Preparation for Com- 
munity Service.” The economics of nursing 
education were presented by Robert E. Neff, 
administrator, State University of Iowa Hos- 
pitals. Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern’s open 
discussion contributed a splendid “round-up” 
on the subject. 

Tuesday's program included speeches on ac- 
counting for small hospitals, by Graham L. 
Davis, hospital consultant, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation; recent trends in federal health 
legislation by Arnold F. Emch, assistant secre- 
tary of the A.H.A.; legal problems by Mason 
Ladd, dean, State university's law college. 

Dr. Emch sounded a warning against ‘‘ex- 
cessively centralized governments and their na- 
tional programs” in reviewing the history of 
legislation on national health, and Mr. Davis’ 
message concerned the necessity of small hos- 
pitals adopting a uniform accounting system. 
Need for a closer understanding between the 
medical and legal professions was a point 
scored by Dean Ladd. Some “laundry tips” 
were the practical contribution of L. A. Brad- 
ley, manager of the U. of Iowa laundry. 

Officers elected by this association are: 
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President, R. J. Connor, State University of 

Iowa Hospitals, Iowa City; First Vice-Presi- 

dent, Dr. John H. Peck, State sanatorium, Oak- 

dale; Secretary, Orville Peterson, Eldora 

(Iowa) Memorial hospital; Treasurer, A. 

Langehaug, Lutheran hospital, Fort Dodge. 
fe 


Re-Styled: The National 
Hospital Bill 


HE Wagner-George bill $.3230 has 

gone to the Senate, re-tailored, 

somewhat, along various lines, in 
accord with ideas proffered by the hospital as- 
sociations, the A.M.A., the Taft plan — and 
some extra seams and tucks of its own. Among 
its provisions now are: 

1. Authorization of an initial appropriation 
of ten million dollars for the fiscal year 1940, 
and ten million dollars for each of the five 
ensuing years, to be used both by maintenance 
and construction of hospitals, as grants-in-aid 
to states and political sub-divisions varying 
from 25 to 90% of the cost of each project, 
exclusive of the site. 

2. A nine-member National Hospital Ad- 
visory council charged with the duty of ad- 
vising the Surgeon-General, and providing that 
no hospital will be constructed during the fiscal 
year 1940, without approval of the Council. 

3. Provision for construction, enlargement, 
or improvement of needed hospitals. 

4. Provision for the leasing of constructed 
hospitals. 

5. Provision that the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration ‘‘shall convey to the lessee of a 
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constructed hospital after the lessee has oper- 
ated such hospital for 60 consecutive months 
(or earlier upon recommendation of the Sur- 
geon-General) in accordance with the terms of 
the lease and the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Surgeon-General under the Act.” 

6. Authorization of the Surgeon-General to 
accept gifts of land, money and equipment 
for carrying out the purposes of the Act. 

7. Provision of grants for maintenance for 
general hospitals, to vary from $300 per bed 
for the first year, to $120 per bed for the fifth 
year, as a maximum; for mental hospitals, 
from $150 for the first year to $30 for the 
fifth year. 

“This is constructive legislation, honestly 
conceived and carefully prepared,” says Hos- 
pitals in commenting on the proposed law. 


Base Hospital Units Organized 


The War Department has asked a number 
of our large hospitals and medical schools 
throughout the nation to cooperate in organiz- 
ing medical units which would be used in time 
of war as base hospital units. The plan recalls 
the one set up during the World War when 
50 such units were organized for overseas. 


Each cooperating hospital or school will 
staff the unit from its own personnel, and the 
equipment is to be furnished by the War De- 
partment. Response thus far has been ‘“‘very 
favorable,” we understand. The units will be 
classified as base hospitals, evacuation, and 
surgical or mobile hospitals. In wartime each 
would have a capacity of about 1,000 beds. 


The picture of a ground- 
breaking ceremonial usu- 
ally has its formula: dig- 
ging dignitaries in the 
foreground, visiting digni- 
taries in the background. 
We, too, "dug" for this 
notable departure. It was 
taken at spading services 
for the new Bowman-Gray 
school of -medicine at 
Wake Forest college, 
Winston-Salem. One of 
the youthful excavators is 
a grandson of the late 
founder of the Bowman 
Gray Foundation. The 
other is a grandson of 
E. L. Davis, chairman of 
the joint hospital and 
medical school building 
committee. 
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Native Sons and Home-Grown Products 

Fresh home-grown fruits and vegetables are 
in high nutritional repute, but actually, farm 
children in Florida and other areas are in dan- 
ger of severe nutritional anemia if they live 
on home-grown food from poor soil that is 
deficient in iron, Dr. Ouida Davis Abbott, of 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment station, 
told the American Institute of Nutrition meet- 
ing, March 13. 

Hookworm infection affects the degree of 
anemia, but the prevalence of this disease 
among residents of rural Florida is due pri- 
marily to the low iron content of some of the 
native soil, says this expert. 


Good News for Summer Snifflers 

Hay fever victims anticipating the seasonal 
onslaught of sniffles will hark with interest to 
good news reported at the annual spring meet- 
ing of the American Chemical society in Cin- 
cinnati, April 11. 

Hope-Rouser Dr. Simon L. Ruskin, of New 
York City, reported experiments showing that 
a chemical combining Vitamin C with calcium 
was effective in neutralizing the substance be- 
lieved to be responsible for hay fever, asthma, 
sensitivity to foods and other varieties of al- 
lergic diseases which do plague the populace. 


Cocktails As Builder-Uppers 

Three times a day, St. Luke’s hospital, New 
York City, serves up a round of cocktails to 
patients in wards and rooms of their medical 
division A. It’s all very therapeutic — they're 
vitamin cocktails for the nutritional improve- 
ment of patients with chronic illnesses or in 
the convalescent stage of acute illnesses. 

This prophylactic ‘‘bar-tending” at St. Luke’s 
results from a study conducted by Drs. James 
Ralph Scott and Margaret McAllister Janeway, 
of New York City, to find out whether a nu- 
tritional deficiency normally exists among ward 
and clinic  pa- 
tients. Investiga- 
tion of 100 con- 
secutive medical 
admissions indi- 
cated that 76% 





of the patients 
did not get 
enough calories 


in their normal 
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daily diets; 469% were deficient in Vitamin A; 
33% were lacking in Vitamin C; 23% were 
deficient in iron. 

The cost of one cocktail is less than five 
cents, points out the May issue of the New 
York Journal of Medicine. Into the shaker, 
for ingredients, go: two level tablespoonsful 
of brewer’s yeast powder; five drops of haliver 
oil and viosterol; one-half glass grapefruit 
juice; sweetening syrup to taste. Mix thor- 
oughly in a Waring mixer and serve iced. 

The average ward diet is such as to prevent 
deficiency states, but when such a condition 
already exists, additional nutritional substances 
are necessary. With the addition of the cock- 
tails to regular fare, the vitamin intake of each 
patient is figured as: Vitamin B,, 750 Inter- 
national Units; Vitamin B,, 1,260 Sherman 
Units; Vitamin A, 25,500 I.U.; Vitamin D, 
5,100 I.U.; Vitamin C, 1,320 IL.U. 


A Break for Young Hopefuls 

Even a sore throat may have its compensa- 
tions, as witness the new lollypop-tongue de- 
pressors, by means of 
which the modern 
doctor may gaze diag- 
nostically tonsilward. 

This new addition 
to the ‘Land Sakes, 
What’s Next” de- 
partment, we're told, 
comes in three flavors, 
and is hygienically 
cellophaned. 





Shibboleth of Vitamin E 

Vitamin E is very stable to heat, light and 
drying, but meets its Waterloo in rancid fat. 
Rancid butter may destroy its own vitamin 
value even before it’s eaten, points out Frank- 
lin Bicknell in the February issue of the Med- 
ical Press. 

The richest sources of the vitamin are green 
leaves and embryos of seeds, while smaller 
amounts are found in many foods, the most 
important being fat and muscle of animals, 
and milk and eggs. 

The diet of most people is, at best, near the 
borderline of Vitamin E deficiency, points out 
this author. Dairy foods appear on the tables 
of the well-to-do, but the amount of the vita- 
min to be found in milk and eggs depends, 
in turn, on the diet of the cows and hens, and 
it is frequently of low vitamin value, hence of 
lowered dietary significance. 
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NOCTURNE 


A night of gentle restful sleep, of complete muscular and nervous relaxation, is 
truly “tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” To ensure the needed calm repose in cases 
in which sleep would otherwise be disturbed or fitful, or indeed refuse to come at 
all, many physicians, through the experience borne of years of clinical observation, 
have learned to place entire dependence on Allonal. Because of the synergism of 
its two ingredients, allyl-isopropyl-barbituric acid and acetophenetidin, it is 
neither a short-acting nor a long-acting hypnotic. One or two tablets can be 
counted on to bring 6 to 8 hours of refreshing sleep—even in the presence of 
pain. It can be used night after night, as required, without cumulative action 
and without the morning-after hangover. Allonal does not contain amidopyrine. 
HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, INC. * ROCHE PARK * NUTLEY « NEW JERSEY 


Hospital jars of 500 and 1000 tablets can be purchased 
by institutions direct from our Hospital Department. 


ALLONAL ‘ROCHE’ BRINGS RESTFUL’ SLEEP 
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Catholic H. A. Holds 
Silver Jubilee 

The Catholic hospitals’ convention in St. 
Louis, from June 17-21, will probably attract 
an even larger attendance than usual this year, 
for it is their Silver Jubilee. The convention- 
city, incidentally, is the site of the oldest ex- 
tant Catholic hospital in the U. S. to be con- 
tinuously owned and operated by Sisters since 
the date of its foundation in 1828. We refer, 
of course, to DePaul hospital. 

The convention theme: ‘Twenty-five years 
of hospital activity and professional educa- 
tion.” Important pre-convention activities in- 
clude three conferences on laboratory tech- 
nology, nursing education and medical social 
service. Pontifical Mass opens the meeting 
Monday morning, at St. Louis Cathedral, with 
His Excellency, The Most Reverend John 
Joseph Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. 
Louis, as celebrant. The Reverend Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S.J., delivers the presidential 
address in the afternoon. 

Some Program Features 

Here are Tuesday’s sectional meetings and 
their leaders: ‘‘Medical Staff Organization,” 
presided over by Dr. Austin A. Hayden, treas- 
urer of the A.M.A.; “Statistics Pertaining to 
Hospital Service,” by John R. Mannix, direc- 
tor, Society for Group Hospitalization, Detroit ; 
“Centralized Purchasing,’ by Earl C. Wolf, 
director of purchases, St. Mary’s hospital, 
Rochester, Minn.; “Group Hospital Service 
Plans,” a panel discussion directed by Ray F. 
McCarthy, executive director, Group Hospital 
Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

The obstetrical nursing session will be lead 
by Dr. William H. Vogt, director, Dept. of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, St. Louis Univer- 
sity school of medicine. Pediatric nursing 
and convalescent care are two more of the 
Tuesday morning sections, conference on the 
first presided over by Sister Marie Charles, 
R.N., St. Mary’s hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the second by an unannounced speaker. 
“The Church’s Position in Hospital Activities” 
is the subject of a general assembly in the 
afternoon, which will be directed by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Maurice F. Griffin, 
LL.D., first vice-president, Catholic Hospital 
association. 

Wednesday and Thursday sessions cover 
many more separate phases of Catholic hospital 
service, including: ‘“The Ideology of the Cath- 
olic School of Nursing,” with discussions di- 
rected by The Reverend Richard T. Hawley, 
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Arch-diocesan director of hospitals, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; ‘Problems of Internes and Resi- 
dents,” Dr. Alphonse McMahon, St. Louis 
University school of medicine; ‘Hospital Ac- 
counting,” William A. Dawson, consulting ac- 
countant, United Hospital Fund, New York; 
“The Catholic Hospital and Diocesan Activ- 
ities,” Rev. John J. Bingham, assistant director, 
Division of Health, Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 

“Medical Legal Problems” will be discussed 
in a section lead by Emanuel Hayt, LL.B., 
Counsellor at Law, New York; ‘Medical 
Nursing,” by Sister M. Carmella, Sisters Col- 
lege of Cleveland (O.); “Administrative Re- 
sponsibility of the Dietary Department,” by 
Sister M. Adolphus, Marymount College, Sal- 
ina, Kansas. 

“The Critical Importance of the Rural Hos- 
pital” is another meeting, lead by the Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, National Catholic Welfare 
conference. Under direction of the Rev. Vic- 
torin Germain, of Hospice St. Vincent de Paul, 
Quebec, the development of Catholic hospitals 
in Canada will be outlined. The Rev. Francis 
J. Brennan, St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ont., 
leads discussion of Catholic hospital pioneers 
in the U. S. The Rev. John W. Barrett, sec- 
ond vice-president, Catholic H.A., is presiding 
officer for discussion of ‘Ideals in Nursing.” 

anil 
Abbott Laboratories Establish 
Research Fellowships 

To provide means for carrying on addition- 
al scientific work in American universities, 
Abbott Laboratories has established fellowships 
in several universities for 1940-1941. 

The fellowships, carrying stipends of $650 
per year, will be available to graduate students 
in the last or next to last years of graduate 
work leading to the doctorate degree. 

The recipients, to be selected by the universi- 
ties, are not limited as to the subjects on which 
they will work. Grants in organic chemistry 
go to Cornell, Harvard, Illinois and Michigan 
universities. Grants in biochemistry will be 
awarded to California, Columbia and Cornell 
universities. 

————-Jo—_-- -— 
Bischoff Head Dies 

Edward T. Bischoff, president of Ernst 
Bischoff Company, Incorporated, of Ivory- 
ton, Conn., manufacturers of pharmaceutical 
and textile mill specialties, died on May 25, 
1940, at New Haven (Conn.) hospital, after 
a short illness. He was 30 years old. 
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BARD-PARKER Rib-Back Blades 


present surgical cutting edges at 
their finest. Their superior qualities 
of sharpness, rigidity and strength 
are the result of teamwork during 
the entire production process, from 
drafting room to final inspection. 
In the deft hands of the experi- 
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enced surgeon, Rib-Back Blades 
perform unfailingly. They lessen 
distractive influences by virtue of 
unprecedented uniformity. They 
inspire confidence . . . instrument- 
operator teamwork. Undeniably, 
they reflect the surgeon’s skill. 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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Pennsylvania H. A. Surveys 
Recent Growth 

The Pennsylvania Hospital association, 
meeting in Pittsburgh, May 8-10, reviewed 
some tangible evidences of growth and accom- 
plishment. Pennsylvania membership (struc- 
ture recently revised) now stands at 199 hos- 
pital and 650 personal memberships. Adop- 
tion of an equitable schedule of dues rates to 
carry through an $18,000 dollar annual bud- 
get has been successfully accomplished. The 
goal of a reserve fund of $10,000 was achieved 
at this meeting. A sixth regional association 
covering the Susquehanna Valley was organ- 
ized, and to “top it,” Executive Secretary 
Harold T. Prentzel said the duties of his of- 
fice can no longer be carried on a voluntary 
basis, so a full-time officer will serve in the 
future. 

Pennsylvania hospitals believe the National 
Hospital Act need not give their voluntary in- 
stitutions any immediate concern, but they're 
making a study of distribution in relation to 
needs in the state, just as a matter of pre- 
paredness, according to M. H. Eichenlaub, 
supt. of West Penn hospital. 

Washington is Preoccupied 

There will probably be little legislation com- 
ing from Washington, this year, in the opinion 
of Dr. Fred G. Carter, A.H.A. president, 
whose talk on ‘National Legislation” was one 
of the highlights of a convention packed full 
of interest. Possibility of further govern- 
mental penetration into the hospital and health 
picture was a leading topic. 

Both the City of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
county were scored for not giving financial 
aid to voluntary hospitals by Henry G. Was- 
son, trustee of West Penn hospital. 

A well-attended trustees’ session brought 
talks by Dr. Carter, and Dr. Malcolm T. Mac- 
Eachern, of the A.C. of S. Present trends, as 
outlined by Dr. MacEachern, include promo- 
tion of public relations, hospital service plans, 
preventive medicine, and subsidizing the vol- 
untary hospital for indigent patients. A bou- 
quet to hospital associations for their team- 
work was included in his talk. A round 
table, following, covered moot points of in- 
terest to the trustees’ group. 

Colonel Louis C. Trimble, supt. of Adrian 
hospital, Punxsutawney, advised cooperation 
with newspapers in giving out news of pa- 
tients, ‘‘plugging” successful public relations. 
A discussion of “Good Will Through Public 
Opinion,” by Webster S. Kohlhaas, adminis- 
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trator, Harrisburg hospital, offered the salient 
reminder that hospitals must be operated at 
maximum efficiency if ‘good will” is to be 
retained in the community. 

Other speeches which roused many expres- 
sions of interest were “Newer Concepts,” by 
John Hatfield, Pennsylvania hospital, Phila- 
delphia; “Intern Procurement,” by Dr. Robin 
C. Buerki, and “Human Engineering in a 
Hospital Organization,” by James A. Hamil- 
ton, New Haven (Conn.) hospital. “An Ap- 
praisal of Hospital Insurance Problems,” based 
upon a study by the Council on Policies and 
Administrative Practice, and presented by 
Chairman Melvin L. Sutley, was an outstand- 
ing contribution. 

Actual demonstrations in local hospitals 
were staged: central supply room technique at 
Allegheny General; dietary control at Mercy 
hospital; nursing technique at Presbyterian 
hospital. 

The new officers: Major Roger A. Greene, 
supt., Pottsville (Pa.) hospital, president; 
Supt. William E. Barron, Washington (Pa.) 
hospital, president-elect: Supt. Esther Tinsley, 
Pittston (Pa.) hospital, first vice-president; 
Supt. Elmer E. Matthews, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
General, treasurer; S. Hawley Armstrong, 
executive secretary. 

-— ———-—_. 


Tips and Cushions for Crutches 
Designed for Extra Comfort 

A new product to challenge the considera- 
tion of the hospital buyer is an arm cushion 
and tip set designed to give extra comfort and 
safety to crutch users. They are marketed by 
the Guardian Latex Products, Inc. 

The crutch-tips, marketed under the name 
“Safe-T-Grips,” are said to offer positive pro- 
tection from slipping, even on ice or the most 
highly polished terrazzo surface. They measure 
two inches across the base and are three inches 
high. The entire base forms the walking 
surface, and sure-footed traction is achieved 
with two vacuum rings molded into the base. 

The Guardian arm cushions are molded 
from extra porous Latex, and unusual comfort, 
the makers say, is built into the cushions by 
thickening the Latex along the top, supple- 
menting this with air traps inside to add to 
the buoyancy. By narrowing down the sides, 
pinching of the underarm nerves and muscles 
is eliminated, also the danger and distress of 
“crutch paralysis,” it is stated. They are rein- 
forced against end-splitting, can be washed or 
sterilized. 
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The distinctive contour of Fenwal container- 
dispensers insure negligible breakage 
during sterilization. When removed from 
sterilizer they will not collapse when sub- 
jected to sudden pheric infl or 4 
rapid temperature change. 


Fenwal System installations are timely. There are no 
‘delayed delivery problems ... no apprehension re- 
garding freshness, sterility or proper tagging of stock. 
Fenwal container-dispensers and TEL-O-SEAL her- 

















metic closures can be re-used hundreds of times. 
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Time-saving ... labor-saving . .. money-saving 
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THE PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Synthetic Adrenal Cortex 


Hormone 

Experience with the synthesized adrenal 
cortical hormone Cortate shows it to be 
more efficacious than the most potent cortical 
extracts in treating Addison’s disease. In- 
vestigations are in progress on the use of 
Cortate in other more common types of 
adrenal insufficiency, such as the asthenias 
accompanying convalescence from such in- 
fectious diseases as pneumonia, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever and influenza. Recent reports 
indicate that it may prove of value in the 
treatment of shock. 

Cortate is injected intramuscularly. In 
Addison’s disease, where the symptoms are 
not acute, 5 mg. should be given daily. When 
the condition is critical, doses of 10 to 15 
mg. should be instituted. Cortate is avail- 
able in ampules of 1 cc. and vials of 10 cc., 
each cc. containing 5 mg. It is a Schering 


product. 
a 


Sulfapyridine and Its Sodium Salt 

The increasing interest in chemotherapy 
has led to the introduction of two new 
chemicals into the Abbott line. Sulfapyri- 
dine-Abbott is available for oral administra- 
tion in the treatment of pneumonia. 

For emergency use, Sodium Sulfapyridine 
Monohydrate-Abbott is supplied in ampoules 
(2 Gm. and 4 Gm.), and in 5 Gm. vials. 

The usual precautions with regard to blood 
counts and analysis for concentration of the 
drug are recommended for both of these 


products. 
—— +p - 


Vitamin Requirements 
in One Capsule 

A higher potency of Vigran, the five-vitamin 
capsule which supplies the full estimated daily 
adult prophylactic requirement of Vitamins A, 
B,, C and D, together with definite amounts 
of certain Vitamin B complex factors, derived 
from a special high potency yeast, is offered 
by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 

Each of the new Vigran Capsules contains 
not less than 10,000 Vitamin A units; 1,000 
Vitamin D units; 200 International units of 
Vitamin B, (thiamin chloride) ; 500 Interna- 
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tional units of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) ; 
100 gammas of riboflavin (Vitamin G); 5 
milligrams of nicotinic acid; and about 18 
gammas of Vitamin B, and 5 Jukes-Lepkovsky 
units of the filtrate factors. 

In the Squibb laboratories, extensive research 
has resulted in the development of a potent, 
small capsule by special processes of manufac- 
ture whereby the vitamins are protected from 
intimate contact with each other within the 
capsule, thereby serving to preserve stability. 

Vigran Capsules are supplied in bottles of 
25, 50, 100 and 250. The average daily dose 
is one capsule, except in cases where the patient 
requires larger than average amounts of the 


essential vitamin factors. 
+e -— 


Centuries of Use 

Medication which has been in use for cen- 
turies, and which still continues to have the 
most wide-spread use, must be looked upon — 
not so much as medication that has ‘‘proved”’ 
itself — but as one of Nature’s fundamental 
curative measures. Reference is made to: heat. 

Of the many forms of heat therapy avail- 
able to the medical profession, physicians will 
find Antiphlogistine one of the most useful. 
It combines both prolonged moist heat and 
supporting medication. 

During the summer months, the physician is 
often kept busy treating skin lesions and other 
injuries to the tissues, as the result of outdoor 
sports and pastimes. The heat and medication 
of a good dressing of Antiphlogistine is a 
satisfactory method of treating such injuries. 
It provides, in modern form, one of Nature’s 
oldest methods of overcoming inflammation 
and associated pain. 

ee 


Calcium Therapy 

For supplementing the dietary intake of 
calcium and phosphorus where the bodily 
needs are increased or the supply is poor, 
the Upjohn Company offers Diostate — 
744 grain compressed tablets. 

Nine tablets of Diostate contain approxi- 
mately the calcium and phosphorus content 
of a quart of milk, in addition to traces of 
the essential minerals iron, copper, fluorine, 
zinc and magnesium. 
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Because ether gives warning signs be- 
fore the toxic level of anesthesia is reached; 
because, as an inhalation anesthetic, it is 
controllable; and because it is generally 
free from untoward after-effects, ether is 
regarded as a most dependable anesthetic 
agent. Ether is still the safest, most adapt- 
able, most widely used anesthetic product. 

Just as ether has held its place in the 
field of anesthesia, so E. R. Squibb & Sons 
have enjoyed the confidence of surgeons 
and anesthetists as the producers of a uni- 
formly pure, stable and safe ether for 


anesthetic use. 


One Grade Only—for Anesthesia 


In 1853, Dr. Squibb made ether uni- 
formly safe for anesthesia by perfecting 


his continuous steam distillation process. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons make only one qual- 
ity of ether—for anesthesia. It is the only 
ether packaged in patented, copper-lined 
containers to protect its purity. 


You Can Have Confidence in 
Squibb Ether 
The fact that Squibb Ether is used in 
over 85% of American hospitals and in 
millions of cases every year is an indica- 
tion that it has met the test of clinical per- 
formance. When so much depends upon 
your confidence and skill, it is sound 


insurance to specify Squibb Ether. 
2 


For literature address the Anesthetic Division, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 


a 
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«« CLINICAL NOTES » » 


Each month this department will contain highlights from original sources 
or from current medical literature of special interest to hospital people — 


Superintendents—Interns—Nurses. 


By J. F. Fleming, M.D. 


Salt-Poor Diet Shortens Labor 

In the mind of the patient, the duration of 
labor and the severity of its pain are the two 
most important factors of pregnancy. They are 
important also to the obstetrician, for long 
painful labors are debilitating to the mother. 

Having used a salt-free diet in many cases 
of toxemia of pregnancy, Wadlow, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., noted that the labor was usually 
of short duration, and the pains were not 
severe. He therefore decided to try a salt-poor 
diet in normal cases as a prophylaxis against 
long and painful deliveries. 

A series of 70 patients on this diet is re- 
ported in American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, May, 1940. It was found that a 
definite reduction in the length of labor ap- 
peared when a low-salt diet was given during 
the latter weeks of pregnancy. Comparative 
tables compiled by the author indicate that 
both primaparae and multiparae benefited by 
the change in diet. The severity of the pains, 
although not as easily measured as the duration 
of labor, was undoubtedly decreased in most 
of the cases. 

While a physiologic explanation of Wad- 
low’s observations has not been worked out in 
detail, the author believes that a dehydration 
of maternal tissues is the most important 
physiologic effect. The result is a reduction in 
excitability of the nerve centers and a definite 
sedative effect, due to decreased sodium and 
chloride ions. 

There is no untoward effect on lactation and 
post-partum recovery from this diet. Babies 
were of average weight. 


Thirty-Six Essential Substances 

According to our present knowledge of the 
vitamins and other nutritional factors, we 
know that to be healthy we must eat at least 
thirty-six different substances and elements in 
definite quantities and at rather frequent in- 
tervals. Such is the statement of Harris, of 
Cambridge, Mass., in the American Journal of 
Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, May 1940. 

Of the thirty-six substances, ten are amino 
acids, thirteen are metals, twelve are vitamins, 
and the other is water. This list is, of course, 
far from complete, and many of the vitamins 
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and minerals now being studied will soon be 
added. ; 

We are entering an era in which the newer 
knowledge of nutrition will be dispensed to 
the profession in the form of learned books. 
Being eager for health, the public clamors for 
this knowledge, and will receive it in period- 
icals and popular books. There is immediate 
need for the institution of thorough and com- 
plete courses in nutrition in the dental and 
medical curricula; and of more pressing im- 
portance, the institution of refresher courses 
for the professions, so they may be brought 
abreast of this new field, which promises to 
become of major importance in preventive den- 
tistry and preventive medicine. 

The reluctance of certain professional groups 
to admit that malnutrition exists, and that so 
many of the ills of the people have a nutti- 
tional basis, is impeding the spread and ap- 
plication of this new knowledge. 

Complete nutrition promises to the very 
young and still unborn a buoyant, vigorous, 
healthy, longer life spent in a strong body. 
To those of us with poorly built and ailing 
bodies, complete nutrition promises at least 
some relief from our pains, some replace- 
ment of unsound structures, and some ease- 
ment from our sighs of fatigue. To us all it 
clearly proclaims the maxim: Nourish and 


you'll flourish. 


Vitamin A Deficiency and Cancer 

As long ago as 1922, it was known that 
animals kept on a diet low in Vitamin A 
developed mucosal keratinizations in various 
parts of the body. 

A group of investigators in Copenhagen 
under the direction of Fridericia, report in the 
American Journal of Cancer, May 1940, on 
the stomach findings of 114 rats on A-deficient 
diets. 

They observed that at autopsy ‘‘proliferative 
changes in the mucosal lining of the stomach 
were found in 91 of the experimental rats,” 
and that “Vitamin A deficiency must have been 
in a great measure a determining factor in the 
production of the stomach changes.” 

Of 21 rats which survived the laparotomy, 
only two retained the lesions after having been 
restored to a normal diet for a year. 
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MAINTAINING 


ANOTHER 


The same qualifications that make a pioneer and leader 
—vision, initiative, resources, facilities and organization 
experience—naturally enable that company to give 
values second to none. In its chosen field, Baxter inter- 
prets value to include highest quality. 

To maintain the unexcelled quality of Baxter’s Paren- 
teral Dextrose and Saline Solutions is of first impor- 
tance. They must be pure, pyrogen-free, uniform, stable 
—in every sense, safe. Over a period of years Baxter 
has perfected a complete series of 21 tests—chemical, 
bacteriological and biological—which, when double 
checked and correlated, “bracket” every material and 
process that go to make up Baxter’s Solutions in the 
distinctive VACOLITER, with its exclusive visible index 
of vacuum. 

Because of the human values that depend upon the 
uniform perfection of Parenteral Solutions, Baxter re- 
quires that every batch pass every test under a rigorous 
routine of inspection. 


BAXTER LABORATORIES 


Glenview, Ill.; College Point, N. Y.; Glendale, Cal.; Toronto, Canada; London, England 
Produced and distributed on the Pacific Coast by Don Baxter, Inc.: Glendale, Cal. 


One of a Series on the 
Progress of Intravenous 
Infusion and 
Transfusion. 
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Distributed East of the Rockies by 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP 


In supplying the profession with the Baxter TRANS- 
FUSO-VAC and its accessories — the accepted new tech- 
nique for blood transfusion—the same rigid standards 
as to quality, inspection and aseptic procedure at all 
times obtain. Like all other Baxter solutions, the 
Solution used in this technique—214% Sodium Citrate 
in Physiological Solution of Sodium Chloride*—is safe- 
guarded by Baxter’s 21-test, double-check system. 


So, too, the design of the TRANSFUSO-VAC provides a 
complete single-unit technique of indirect transfusion— 
Drawing, Filtering, Storing, Transporting and Infusing 
—that bridges time and space with unbroken asepsis. 


Upon the long standing safety record of Baxter’s Solu- 
tions and Transfusion equipment—proved in the daily 
routine of thousands of hospitals — every user may 
rely with complete confidence, 





On request, professional 
bulletins discussing 
Baxter's Parenteral 
Solutions and the 
TRANSFUSO-VAC. 


| C A N @® NEW YORK 


HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORPORATION 
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««PERSONALS»™ 


Brouitt, Frederic W.—Executive manager 
of Warren (Pa.) General hospital, is new 
executive manager of Chippewa County War 
Memorial hospital, Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
(See Larson). 

Classon, Bernice—Has tendered her resig- 
nation as supt. of Ryburn-King hospital, 
Ottawa, Ill., and as head of the nurses’ train- 
ing school. Effective Aug. 8. 

Clay, Dr. C. L—Took over management 
of the Jackson Memorial hospital, Miami, 
Fla., the first of May, succeeding Dr. R. C. 
Woodard, retired. 

Harding, Elizabeth—Resigned as supt. of 
Lakewood (O.) hospital, a post she has held 
since 1935. 

Klepfer, Dr. J. F.— Assistant supt. of Cen- 
tral State hospital for the criminal insane, 
Waupun, Wis., has been appointed acting 
supt. of the institution. (See Deerhake). 

Knight, Erven—Appointed supt. of Allen 
county infirmary, Fort Wayne, Ind. (See 
Page). 

Larson, Mrs. Jemina—Acting supt. of 
Chippewa County War Memorial hospital, 
Sault St. Marie, Mich., since last Sept., is 
“now supt. of nurses. (See Brouitt). 

Magruder, Dr. C. L.—Manager of the new 
Veterans Administration facility, Dallas, 
Tex., equipment of which will be made this 
month. 

Menefee, Dorothy—Laboratory and x-ray 
technician at Memorial hospital, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ia., is now supt., in addition to her other 
duties. She succeeds Mrs. Grace Klein. 

Plier, Eleanor E.—Appointed supt. of 
Oconto Falls (Wis.) hospital, taking over 
her duties the first of this month. 

Selin, Mabel—Appointed supt. of the new 
H. B. Magruder Memorial hospital, soon to 
be opened at Port Clinton, O. She was 
formerly supt. of the Defiance (O.) hospital. 

Stewart, Dr. Charles E.—Director of Battle 
Creek (Mich.) sanitarium, has announced his 
retirement at the end of this year, after more 
than 50 years of service with the institution. 

Deaths 

Childress, Col. W. A.—Secretary of the 
board of trustees, treasurer, and general man- 
ager of the Hermann hospital estate, Hous- 
ton, Tex., as well as one of its founders, died 
as the result of a hip injury sustained when 
he was knocked down by a truck on April 19. 
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Deerhake, Dr. William A.—Head of the 
Central hospital for criminal insane, Wau- 
pun, Wis., killed April 11 when the auto- 
mobile he was driving crashed into a truck- 
load of WPA workers. (See Klepfer). 

Henke, Dr. William A.—Past president of 
the Wisconsin Hospital association, founder 
of Grandview hospital, La Crosse, Wis., and 
head of clinics in La Crosse and Chicago, 
died of a heart attack, May 8. Aged 59. 

Seymour, Dr. Nan Gilbert—Medical di- 
rector since its founding of the William 
Booth Memorial hospital, New York City, 
and a pioneer in hospital social service work, 
died May 27, after an illness of several 
months. In 1903, she established the first 
city clinic for tuberculosis at Gouverneur 
hospital with Dr. John H. Huddleston, and 
later became head of the clinic, retiring a 
few years ago after 30 years of service. She 
was a founder of the Gouverneur cardiac 
clinic. Aged 64. 

—— fe 


NEWS NOTES 


Openings 

Newtown, Conn.—Work at the Fairfield 
State hospital is reported 95% complete with 
nine new buildings there scheduled to be ready 
for occupancy in July. The work, part of the 
state’s $25,000,000 institutional building pro- 
gram, will increase the capacity of the hospital 
by 1,500 patients, raising it from 500 to 2,000. 
The federal government has made a $1,500,- 
000 grant, covering 45% of the cost. 

Emmetsburg, Ia.—The formal opening of 
the new Palo Alto hospital, recently remodeled 
from a former school building at a cost of 
$20,000, was held on May 12. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Home for Incurables 
of Baltimore City on April 22 admitted the 
first five patients to its new Bauernschmidt 
building. The new building was built ex- 
pressly for male patients, with a gift of $166,- 
000 from Mrs. Frederick Bauernschmidt and 
her late husband. Built at the same time were 
a nurses’ home and auditorium. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The new $295,000 
building for tuberculosis patients at Kalamazoo 
State hospital was dedicated on April 15 to 
the memory of Mary Muff, former supt. of 
nurses, for whom it is named. The new struc- 
ture is equipped with complete kitchen, elec- 
tric refrigeration, two dining rooms, occupa- 
tional therapy room, x-ray department and op- 
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Improved Design for 


nisaaind Heavy Duty Hospital Work 


HIS unusually efficient unit was designed by Dr. O. J. Printz 

of Kansas City, to meet the great need of surgeons for a 
suction pump built low so that it can be wheeled to any position desired 
without interfering with the surgeon or his assistants, and one with such 
an extra capacity vacuum bottle that it does not require frequent emptying. 
It is equipped with a regulating valve to check negative pressure, the 
rotary compressor is concealed, the motor is noiseless, and the entire 
apparatus is explosion proof and fire-proof. Send for descriptive circular 


giving complete details. 


a Sold Only Through Surgical Supply Dealers 
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erating room. It will take the place of two 
wooden one-story buildings which have housed 
100 tubercular patients more than 30 years. 

Warroad, Minn.—Warroad’s new municipal 
hospital was formally dedicated June 21. The 
new $65,000 hospital has a 26-bed capacity. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Charlotte’s impressive 
new Memorial hospital is moving rapidly to- 
ward completion, and should be ready for its 
first patients by the tentative opening date, 
July 1. 

Concord, N. C.—A new $150,000 wing has 
been opened at Cabarrus County General hos- 
pital. At impressive dedication services on 
April 24, the list of prominent speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon-general of 
the U.S., anid Governor Clyde R. Hoey. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Exercises to dedicate the 
$1,285,000 worth of new construction at the 
State hospital were held April 17, as part of a 
PWaA-aided program authorized by a special 
1938 legislative session. Old buildings were 
renovated and fire-proofed and new buildings 
added, the hospital capacity being increased 
about 150 patients. 

Massillon, O.—The new medical cottage for 
receiving and for acute mental cases, on the 
grounds of the Massillon State hospital, ad- 
mitted its first patients in April. Built and 
equipped at a cost of $204,500, a PWA proj- 
ect, the two-winged structure will eliminate 
much of the overcrowding at the 35-year-old 
institution. 

Youngstown, O.—St. Elizabeth’s hospital is 
preparing to open an additional section to meet 
the demands of the public. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Elizabeth Steel Magee 
hospital recently dedicated a new nurses’ home 
named the Eleanor Gillespie Magee Hall, in 
memory of the wife of the donor, Christopher 
Lyman Magee. The building, of modified 
colonial design, four stories high, houses single 
rooms for 115 nurses. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—July 4 has been ap- 
proved as the date for the formal dedication 
of the Veterans Administration facility. 

Construction 


Los Angeles, Calif—Construction has been 
started on the new laboratory building which 
will house the research division of the Cedars 
of Lebanon hospital. The cost of construction 
has been arranged for through a grant from 
the estate of the late Max Strauss, philan- 
thropist. 

Patton, Calif.—Bids for construction of ad- 
ditions to buildings in the tubercular ward at 
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Patton State hospital were opened April 16 
by the division of architecture at Sacramento. 

Pueblo, Col.—Colorado State hospital re- 
ceived bids in May on the final major con- 
tracts in the hospital’s two-million-dollar 
building program. 

Clearwater, Fla.—Directors of Morton F. 
Plant hospital have approved plans for a 15- 
room addition, and announced that $12,500 
of the necessary $20,000 has been pledged. 
The new wing will be two stories high, and 
will house, among other things, x-ray equip- 
ment, diet kitchen, reception and storage 
rooms. 

Homestead, Fla.—Construction on the new 
City of Homestead hospital is progressing so 
rapidly that it is expected to be completed, 
equipped and formally opened before Sept. 1, 
the date originally planned. The new institu- 
tion will cost about $52,000 — $42,000 for 
the building and $10,000 for the equipment. 
The work is being done by the WPA. 

Chicago, Ill.—Berwyn hospital will start 
work on a $275,000 remodeling and expan- 
sion program shortly after July 1. The present 
structure, which will be the left wing of the 
finished building, is to be remodeled, while a 
central portion and a right wing will be added. 

Chicago, Ill—Cornerstone laying services 
for Wesley Memorial hospital were held May 
26. This will be the first unit of the George 
Herbert Jones hospital center. 

Indianapolis, Ind—A $255,000 improve- 
ment at City hospital is planned, to be financed 
by bond issues, and to include a $105,000 re- 
modeling of some of the surgical units, $75,- 
000 installation of new elevators and a $60,- 
000 new water plant. 

Portland, Ore.—Construction of an addition 
to the outpatient or clinic department of the 
Shriners hospital for crippled children is now 
underway, and the project is expected to be 
completed early this summer. The new struc- 
ture will provide accommodations for 100 pa- 
tients, compared to the present clinic capacity 
of 35. 

Columbia, S. C.—Plans for enlarging the 
Columbia hospital, previously estimated to cost 
$250,000, were to be submitted to the Rich- 
land legislative delegation by the hospital 
board. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Contractors’ bids were re- 
ceived last week for construction of a $90,000 
addition to the nurses’ home of Methodist hos- 
pital. The project will add quarters for 100 
nurses to the present building. A four-story 
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Vacations mean a change of diet, water, exercise. 
Daily routine is altered and bowel Habit Time inter- 
rupted. This combination of circumstances tends to 
have a constipating effect. 

Instead of quick acting harsh catharsis, the gentle 
softening action of Petrolagar promotes motility and 
encourages a regular, comfortably passed stool. 

Petrolagar is miscible with liquids. It may be 
given orally or in an enema to assist in the restora- 
tion of a regular Habit Time of Bowel Movement. 


Petrolagar . . . liquid petrolatum 65 cc. emulsified 
with 0.4 Gm. agar in a menstruum to make 100 cc. 





Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc. « 8134 McCormick Boulevard + Chicago, Illinois 
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$500,000 addition is being built to the hospi- 
tal, to increase its size by 100 beds, also add- 
ing a number of doctors’ offices and stores. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—St. Mary’s hospital 
has filed application to make $175,000 worth 
of improvements, with the razing of the old 
Harrison County hospital wing to make room 
for a four-story building, a portion of which 
will be used for a new cancer clinic. 

Equipment 

Berkeley, Calif —Berkeley hospital has te- 
cently installed special photographic apparatus 
making it possible to photograph all important 
data concerning the patients directly on the 
x-ray film. 

Belleville, Ill—Plans for purchase of about 
$1,674 worth of equipment are underway for 
St. Elizabeth’s hospital, according to recent an- 
nouncement. Items will include one infant 
respirator, two electrically heated bassinets, 
one infant incubator and bed plus oxygen 
therapy unit, nursing bottle warmer and ster- 
ilizer, four bassinets, four enclosed air-con- 
ditioned cubicles for the isolation room and 
an electric refrigerator. 

Lincoln, Ill—St. Clara’s hospital maintains 
one of the most modern and up-to-date 
facilities in this section of the state, since the 
completion of four new rooms and installation 
of x-ray equipment. 

Quincy, Ill—A new multibeam surgical 
lighting fixture is now in use at Blessing 
hospital. 

Ashland, O.—A new portable x-ray machine 
has been purchased for Samaritan hospital. 

Philadelphia, Pa——The Junior Aid of St. 
Mary’s hospital recently presented to the in- 
stitution three new gas machines, a stretcher 
for spinal anesthesia cases, and six wheel 
stretchers with sponge rubber pads. 

Marinette, Wis.—A room equipment cam- 
paign for the Marinette General hospital con- 
tributed funds for equipment of one four-bed 
ward, five two-bed rooms, two private rooms, 
the nursery, three wheel chairs, one special 
wheel stretcher, a standard wheel stretcher 
and several smaller items. 

Gifts and Bequests 

Long Hill, Conn.—The will of Arthur N. 
Wheeler provides for establishment and main- 
tenance of a hospital here, but it has not yet 
been determined whether there are sufficient 
funds in the estate to follow instructions. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia Baptist hospital has 
received a gift of $15,000 from the Joseph B. 
Whitehead Foundation. 
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Chicago, Ill—Northwestern university will 
receive more than $2,000,000 to erect and 
endow the Morton Memorial hospital on the 
Chicago campus and for medical research, un- 
der the will of the late Margaret Gray Mor- 
ton, widow of the founder of the Morton salt 
company. The new hospital, the fourth medi- 
cal unit of the Chicago campus, will be built 
on property owned by the university to the east 
of Passavant hospital. 

Chicago, Ill—Women and Children’s hos- 
pital has received a bequest of $10,000 in the 
will of Mrs. Emma L. Dickinson. 

Newcastle, Ind——Announcement of an ad- 
ditional gift of $4,050 to the Henry County 
hospital by Horace G. Painter, retired Middle- 
town resident, was made recently. Mr. Painter 
made a previous gift of $1,000 to the hospital 
several weeks ago. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—The will of Mrs. Leila 
Y. Post Montgomery, disposing of an estate 
estimated conservatively at more than $6,600,- 
000, released the Sisters of Mercy, who operate 
Leila hospital, from a $180,000 debt to her. 
She established this institution. 

White Plains, N. Y.—St. Agnes hospital 
has received a $100,000 donation from the 
Martha K. Hall foundation, to be devoted 
entirely to the reconstruction of the home for 
crippled children at the hospital. Building 
plans have been filed, and the new unit is 
expected to include Alpine sun-lamp room, 
therapy and surgical divisions, reading 
rooms, playrooms, and a workshop for manu- 
facturing crutches and braces. 

Miscellaneous 

Anniston, Ala—Negotiations are under 
way for transfer of the municipally-owned 
Garner hospital to the Catholic Sisters of 
Mercy. A fund of $25,000 from the estate 
of the late Col. William H. Zinn will be 
available if the deal is concluded. 

Stockton, Cal.—First moves toward forc- 
ing the state and federal governments to aid 
in the support of aged persons in the San 
Joaquin hospital were made recently when 
a resolution was forwarded to U. S. senators. 

Chicago, IIl—The John B. Murphy hos- 
pital was closed on June 1. The Sisters of 
Mercy, who have owned and operated the 
hospital since 1928, will decide later what 
to do with the institution. However, the 
buildings will not be used for a hospital 
again, it was said. 

Chicago, II]—Suit was filed April 19 in 
circuit court to determine whether Lying-in 
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ROD 


We ° Ry Glass 


Filter 


Brewing good iced tea is an art. Must be the right 
strength. Mustn’t be under-steeped or over-steeped. 
The easiest, simplest way to iced tea that’s JUST 
RIGHT every time is: Brew it the Glass Coffee 
Maker way, using CORY Glass Filter Rod. 


BREWING ACTION OF CORY GLASS ROD 


= 





THE CORY BREWS MARVELOUS ICED COFFEE 


Untouched by Metal 
When CORY-brewed, the rich natural coffee flavor 
is not impaired through under-brewing or over- 
brewing, and there is no bitterness from metal. 
WRITE FOR NEW CORY CATALOG 

— presents a wide selection of electric and gas 
models suitable for every hospital need. Brewer 
pictured is No. 403 circular 3-burner Gas, with 
Majestic Glassware. 


GLASS COFFEE BREWER CORP. 
3225 No. Wells St. Chicaao. Il. 











THE SOURCE 


of a report counts as 
much as the findings. 
Observe the reputable 
sources of the studies 
listed below...on the irri- 
tant properties of cigarette 
smoke. May we send 


you a set of reprints? 








PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., INC. 
119 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Please send me reprints of papers from 


Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 1934, 32, 241-245 0 
Laryngoscope, Feb. 1935, Vol. XLV, No. 2, 149-154 0 
N. Y. State Jour. Med. June 1935, Vol. 35, No. 11 0 
Laryngoscope, Jan. 1937, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 58-60 0 
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ADDRESS 
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hospital, now a part of the University of 
Chicago, shall continue to receive a tenth of 
the income from a $750,000 trust established 
by the late William J. Watson. The suit 
was brought by the First National bank, 
trustee of the estate, which asserts that the 
hospital does not perform any of the func- 
tions for which it was organized, and asks 
that the hospital’s portion of the income, 
about $28,000 a year, be divided among nine 
other beneficiaries of the trust. 

Mason City, Ia.—Nate Lapiner of Mason 
City has purchased the St. Luke’s hospital 
building and the west half of the block on 
which it is located. The building was 
started in 1923 but not completed. 

New York, N. Y.—A total of 29,105 pa- 
tients were treated last year in the accident 
ward of Roosevelt hospital, an increase of 
1,063 over 1938. The institution is seeking 
to ‘raise $125,000 for a new accident and 
emergency department. 

Cleveland, O.—The four university hos- 
pitals will be combined into one institution, 
with one board of trustees to operate Lake- 
side, Babies’ and Children’s, Maternity and 
University hospitals, according to a new 
proposal. 

Woodville, O—Formation of the North- 
western County Hospital Service association, 
composed of 18 hospitals in northwestern 
Ohio towns, has been announced recently. 
The association will provide hospitalization 
insurance to cover hospitals in Lima, Findlay, 
Kenton, Sidney, Celina and Bluffton. 

Seattle, Wash.—The city will donate from 
25 to 50 acres of its Deacon Hill Sears tract 
if the Veterans Administration will erect a 
500-bed veterans’ hospital here, the city 
council agreed recently. 


Community Helps 


Chicago, Ill—Mothers’ Aid of the Chicago 
Lying-in hospital and dispensary of the U. of 
Chicago held its annual Mothers’ Day lunch- 
eon May 6, at which an appeal for funds was 
made for the organization’s pavilion in the 
hospital. 

Evanston, IIl_—The Evanston hospital wom- 
an’s auxiliary had a spring luncheon May 7 at 
Patten Memorial hall, to which each person 
brought a gift. The auxiliary has undertaken 
the soundproofing of the hospital, and for 
that purpose sponsored a series of current event 
lectures. To the proceeds from the talks, 
amounting to $1,150, the auxiliary added 
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enough from the treasury to make $1,300, and 
now has sufficient funds to soundproof the 
west building. 

Evanston, Ill—The St. Francis hospital 
woman’s auxiliary sponsored a benefit pro- 
gram given recently by Kenneth Horan, au- 
thor, who spoke on “Books and Bustles.” Pro- 
ceeds of the event, the auxiliary’s initial 
effort, will be used to finance the installation 
of a premature infant station at the hospital. 
With facilities available only on the west 
or south sides of the city, the need is im- 
perative for a station such as this for North 
Shore mothers. 

Fort Wayne, Ind—A ward of eight beds 
and two semi-private rooms has been added 
to the surgical floor of St. Joseph hospital 
through the cooperation of St. Joseph’s 
guild. 

New York, N. Y.—A series of six teas 
to assist a sale of articles from Labrador 
was held under the auspices of the Grenfell 
Association of America, from May 6-11. Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, whose medical and social 
service work in Labrador and Northern 
Newfoundland is supported by the associa- 
tion, was expected to arrive May 6 to be a 
guest of honor at the opening tea. 

New York, N. Y.—The final meeting of 
the ladies’ auxiliary of Seton hospital, May 25, 
took the form of a linen shower and bridge 
party. Gifts of linen were brought by the 
subscribers. 

Pittsburgh, Pa——On May 10, the board of 
managers of Columbia hospital gave an annual 
reception and donation day for the benefit of 
the institution. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly 2,000 women of 
Pittsburgh and surrounding towns sold flowers 
on the streets May 14 to help carry on the 
work at Children’s hospital, where between 70 
and 80% of the patients are unable to pay for 


their care. : 
Drives 


Huntsville, Ala—The Lions club began its 
second annual campaign to raise funds to lift 
the debt on Huntsville hospital, the last week 
in April. Last year, about $2,000 was raised 
by public solicitation through the efforts of 
the members. 

Montgomery, Ala.—The drive of the Mont- 
gomery Tuberculosis sanatorium for funds 
with which to operate for the remainder of 
the fiscal year reached its climax April 11 when 
volunteer workers set out to receive subscrip- 
tions. The Elks voted a donation of $100 to 
start off the drive. 
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ASPHYXIA 
NEONATORUM 


A direct stimulant to the respiratory center 
brings those first few breaths so essential in 
resuscitation. LOBELIN-BISCHOFF is used 


in the delivery rooms of leading hospitals in 


emergencies of this kind. Send for reprints 


giving laboratory and clinical background. 


* Bischoff 


CO., Inc. 
IVORYTON, CONNECTICUT 





June, 


To-day... 
jos hc bond in biden 


demand the greater rigidity and balance 
of 1/3 more steel — the Mikro-keen edges 
created by longer bevels — and now the new 
refinement in edging: Lustre Edge. Like 
Crescent’s other basic improvements in 
blade making it is another step forward, 
toward absolute perfection in surgical 
blades — another reason why discriminat- 
ing surgeons 





specify) CRESCENT 


Ito 5 gross ~ $12.96 per gros SURGICAL BLADES 


5 to 10 gross — 12.24 per gross 


10 to 25 gross — 11.52 per gross 


At your surgical dealer 


CRESCENT SURGICAL SALES COMPANY, 440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Miami, Fla.—More than 2,000 memberships 
in the proposed crippled children’s hospital 
and school were received April 23 when the 
campaign to raise a building fund of $250,000 
entered the first full week. The returns raised 
the total to more than $12,000. 

Bloomington, IIl—A total of more than 
$75,000 has been subscribed in gifts and loans 
by 207 individuals or business houses toward 
the $150,000 hospital building project an- 
nounced some months ago. 

Madison, Wis.—A campaign has been 
launched for $100,000 in Madison and vicinity 
for construction of a nurses’ home for St. 
Mary’s hospital so rooms now being occupied 
by nurses may be converted into a children’s 
department, and so other facilities needed by 
the institution may be provided. At the first 
campaign luncheon it was reported that a total 
of $12,587 was. raised. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—A total of $82,498.50 
was raised in the current campaign for $200,- 
000 for Milwaukee hospital. Erection of a 
new maternity section and an addition to the 


deaconess home is planned. 
+ -— 


PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold — 
Locations for doctors and dentists. Write me your 
wants. F. V. Kniest, 1537 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. 








In BUFFALO 


© To know just 
how much nicer 
a hotel can be, 
you must stop 
at the NEW 
Lenox on your 
next trip. 


®@ The spacious 
guest rooms 
have all new 
furnishings, in- 
cluding new tile baths with tub and shower — 
in fact the two year rehabilitation program just 
completed has made the Hotel Lenox Buffalo's 
finest. 
© The location is perfect . .. a few minutes 
from downtown and to all terminals, fast buses 
to all parts of the city. Delicious meals at 
moderate prices in the Dining Rooms or 
Lounge Bar. 

SINGLE: $2.00 to $3.50 DOUBLE: $3.50 to $6.00 

Special Rates for Groups and Families 


CLARENCE A. MINER, President ‘ 
i Write for 
Free folder 
with 
NORTH ST. nen DELAWARE Pon hd 


BUFFALO, N.Y. } 
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@ Opportunities ® 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


M. Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 








OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


NURSE SUPERINTENDENTS—(a) To take charge small 
hospital now in debt; excellent plant; endowment as- 
sured if right person appointed; challenging opportunity. 
(b) To succeed superintendent who has competently 
filled appointment for 14 years; present capacity about 
85 beds; building program under consideration; inter- 
esting town of 12,000. No. HT-60. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES—Will be responsible 
for nursing service and school of nursing; 250-bed hos- 
pital situated in residential section of eastern city; one 
class each year; adequate graduate staff to supplement 
student’s clinical service; attractive and comfortable liv- 
ing accommodations. No. HT-61. 


DIRECTORS OF NURSING—(a) Well-qualified woman 
to take charge of nursing service, 400-bed hospital; 
$3,000, maintenance. (b) Small general hospital located 
in college town; far western state; degree required. 
No. HT-62. 


INSTRUCTORS—(a) Nursing arts; Pennsylvania; 56 stu- 
dents; $125, maintenance. (b) Science; one of Cali- 
fornia’s leading hospitals; fall appointment; $125, 
maintenance. (c) Nursing arts; fairly large hospital; 
town of 100,000 located about 200 miles from Chicago. 
(d) Science; large hospital; western Canada.  (e) 
Ward; qualified to act as assistant director of nursing; 
general hospital averaging 200 beds; school to be closed 
in two years. (f) Instructor and head nurse in contagious 
diseases department; university hospital; midwect.  (g) 
Instructor in psychiatric nursing; students are affiliates 
for three months’ training in psychiatric nursing; private 
institution; East. No. HT-63 


SUPERVISORS—(a) Surgical teaching supervisor; degree, 
experience in teaching and supervision required; uni- 
versity medical center. (b) Surgical ward averaging 34 
beds; one of California’s best-known hospitals; graduate 
nurse who has completed university work with major in 
nursing education preferred; $135, including partial 
maintenance. (c) Obstetrical supervisor and head nurse; 
beautiful new hospital; eastern metropolis. (d) Chil- 
dren’s ward supervisor; teaching hospital affiliated with 
university medical school; busy department; unusual 
cpportunity. (e) Psychiatric head nurse; post-graduate 
training in psychiatry and ward teaching required; ward 
averages 45 beds and is used as teaching and diagnostic 
center. No. HT-64. 


GENERAL DUTY NURSES—(a) One of leading hospitals 
in Chicago area; split hours; excellent living conditions; 
$70, complete maintenance. (b) Two; for obstetrical 
and surgical departments; small private hospital; eastern 
New York; $80, maintenance. (c) Three; fairly large 
private hospital operated by several physicians; Cali- 
fornia. No. HT-65. 


ANESTHETISTS—(a) For one of leading hospitals in the 
Islands; no combination of duties; $115, maintenance. 
(b) Eastern metropolis; 300-bed hospital; minimum 
entrance salary $125, maintenance. No. HT-66. 


TECHNICIANS—(a) Laboratory technician qualified to 
supervise staff of eight, including six students; uni- 
versity hospital. (b) Laboratory and x-ray technician; 
100-bed hospital; $100, meals, laundry; southeast. (d) 
Registered laboratory technician; 300-bed hospital; $100, 
partial maintenance; midwest. (d) Pharmacist, licensed 
in California; fairly large hospital, beautifully located; 
$125. (e) Laboratory and x-ray technician; recently or- 
ganized settlement project, well-endowed. (f) Assistant 
physiotherapist ; 400-bed hospital; midwestern metropolis. 
(g) X-ray technician; 300-bed hospital; western capital 
city; $100, meals, laundry. (h) Well-trained laboratory 
technician qualified also for secretarial duties; must be 
capable abstracting literature; office of physician holding 
university teaching appointment; $1500 increasing. (i) 
Laboratory and x-ray technician; small clinic group; 
Dakotas. No. HT-67. 
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ACCIDENTAL WOUNDS 


For the majority of abra- 
sions and everyday lesions 
of the skin, there are prob- 
ably few products whose 
formula so well fulfills the 
desiderata for a satisfactory 
surgical dressing as does 


It contains glycerine, iodine, 
boric and salicylic acids 
and essential oils. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 
163 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 

















Unportant! 


In response to increasing evi- 
dences of deficiencies in the diet, 
America’s most widely prescribed 
food- drink has been materially 

‘‘stepped up” in vitamin and min- 
eral content! Three servings of the 
new Ovaltine daily—made with 
milk as directed—furnish the com- 
plete minimum requirement of 
Vitamins B, and D, Calcium and 
Phosphorus and a ‘half to three- 
fourths of the Vitamins A and G, 
Iron and Copper needed by the 
average person. companion 
product, sweet Chocolate Flavored 
Ovaltine, has virtually identical 
nutritional value, — per serv- 
ing. You may, with Fe confi- 
dence, recommend either product as 
a building food. 


NOW, U1 improved 


OVALIIN i 
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Northwest Institute of 
Medieal Technology, Ine. 


Its Aims and Purposes 
(No. 73 of a series) 


Numerous clinical laboratory technicians, 
who were trained at Northwest Institute, 
are employed in foreign service. They may 
be found in China, Alaska, South America, 
Philippines, East Indies, Canada, Porto Rico, 
South Sea Islands, England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Cuba, Mexico and other places. 


One large employer of technicians for for- 
eign service specifies Northwest Institute 
graduates because of their thorough and 
comprehensive knowledge of clinical lab- 
oratory procedure. A School’s true worth 
can be measured only by the ability of its 
graduates. 


An illustrated catalog 
describing all phases of 
this interesting course 
of study will be gladly 
mailed upon request. 


3419 E. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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We are modest- 
but never timid 


If you possess the capabilities 
which will qualify you to be- 
come an Aznoe’s client, you are 
good enough to merit our telling 
a prospective employer some fine 
things about you .. . things you 
couldn’t possibly say in your 
own behalf without the proba- 
bility of being considered some- 
what self-centered. 


Inhibitive modesty isn’t necessary 
on our part. Aznoe’s service A 
works for you untiringly . es 


and without interference with wae 

your present connection. aes: OSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

Write us today for complete in- GRaneaee names 

formation regarding AZNOE’S DIETITIANS 





service, also one of our applica- 
tion blanks. No obligations are eee ae 
incurred. Act now. 


X-RAY TECHNICIANS 
PHARMACISTS 


PHYSICAL 
9 THERAPISTS 
OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPISTS 
MEDICAL 
SECRETARIES 


HISTORIANS 


—*k— 
CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES 
AND PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 830-838 
CHICAGO 





Established 1896 
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HOW to do it- 


WHERE to get it- 


and WHY 




















Without cost to you any of the literature listed below will be forwarded 
promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number, and address this magazine, 43 East Ohio Street, 


Room 1016, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 63—Instrument Set-up in the Operating Room. 
This booklet describes the basic surgical kit which 
is the foundation unit of all instrument layouts 
in major operations. Also, information regarding 
removable blades, instruments and scissors. 


No. 31—Infant Bathing Routine. A leaflet describ- 
ing the use of baby oil in the bathing of babies. 
A sample of the oil will also be sent upon request. 





No. 166. Gas Therapy Equipment. A discussion 
of modern methods and equipment for the admin- 
istering of oxygen as a therapeutic agent. Also, 
descriptive matter on oxygen tents. 





No. 165—Questions and Answers on Kitchen 
Cleaning Methods. 12-page booklet of information 
providing the combination of economy and effec- 
tiveness that is essential in maintaining high 
sanitary standards for modern hospital kitchens. 





No. 160—Glass Coffee Brewer. 16-page booklet 
illustrates and describes equipment for every hos- 
pital need. Presents modern technique for brew- 
ing wholesome coffee in any desired volume — 
flavor-protected against metal contact, boiling or 
over-steeping. 





No. 24—Use and Testing of Sphygmomanometers. 
This publication contains a description of the char- 
acteristics of blood pressure in the human body, 
description of the methods and instruments used, 
and a resume of results obtained in an investiga- 
tion of the performance of pressure indicators used 
in blood pressure measurements. 





No. 139—Evolution of the Modern X-ray Tube. 
This is a 48-page covered book which will be of 
interest to all roentgenologists, x-ray technicians 
and physicians interested in x-ray. This booklet 
is profusely illustrated with pictures and technical 
drawings. 

No. 156—Clinical Laboratory, X-ray Technic 
Courses including basal metabolism, electrocardio- 
graph with correlated physical therapy training. 
This brochure profusely illustrated and completely 
descriptive. 
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No. 129—Hospital Accounting Procedure. 116 
pages illustrating and describing a complete sys- 
tem of hospital accounting forms adaptable to the 
requirements of hospitals of all sizes and types or 
organizations, and conforming to the uniform 
classification of accounts recommended by the 
American Hospital Association. 





No. 148—Wolfson’s Martel Clamp. Reprint of 
fully illustrated article from the American Journal 
of Surgery, describing the Improved Martel Clamp 
for colon resection. 





No. 167—The Uses of Elastic Adhesive, with a 
brief synopsis of the techniques used in its applica- 
tion. Illustrated booklet lists 46 different uses 
for this latest development in elastic adhesive. 
This bandage combines elasticity (without rubber) 
with a coating of adhesive. The field of use is 
extremely wide — the product one that combines 
minimum skin irritation with maximum efficiency. 
Bandages put up in sealed metal containers, for 
long shelf life. 

No. 152—The Arabinate Substitute for Blood 
Transfusions. The perfection of an intravenous 
solution of gum acacia and the technic of admin- 
istration in cases of shock and hemorrhage is de- 
tailed in an interesting pamphlet describing the 
development and use of sodium arabinate as a 
substitute for blood transfusions. 





No. 46—Anatomical Drawings in Color. A book- 
let containing a series of anatomical drawings in 
color prepared by a famous artist and selected for 
the particular interest of the nursing profession. 
Ideal for teaching purposes. 





No. 159—A Bronchodilator and Vasoconstrictor. 
An interesting circular describing the pharma- 
cological properties of a synthetic analogue of 
ephedrine which is practically free of the symp- 
tomatic disadvantages accompanying the use of 
ephedrine, such as nervousness, insomnia, motor- 
restlessness and nausea. It is of particular value 
to physicians in relieving the bronchial spasms 
of hay fever, asthma and respiratory tract infections 
and in relieving nasal congestion. 
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_ y 
A i: ‘d Pe —_— Write for information 


about the A.C.M.I. American made ureteral 
catheters. They are made in America exclu- 
sively of American materials. Nylon, the sen- 
sational new product of DuPont, was selected 
for the woven foundation of thirty-two continu- 
ous threads. Both x-ray and non-x-ray ureteral 
catheters, graduated and non-graduated have 
woven eyes. They are durable. They may be 
boiled or autoclaved. Body acids do not affect 
them. They have increased drainage capac- 
ity. Their cost definitely represents an econ- 
omy. Write for illustrated literature with prices 
and specifications. 





Eye partially woven Woven eye completed 





AMERICAN CYSTOSCOPE MAKERS, INC. 


1241 LAFAYETTE AVE. (BRONX), NEW YORK 








MASS EVIDENCE: 


What Users Say About 
The New McKesson Model L Nargraf 





In clinical performance — the only true test — 
users list the following among its many advan- 
tages: 
1. Better control over depth of breathing and 
anesthesia. 
2. Reduced operating cost — about lf, the Che shies at Maka & Med 
average by ordinary methods. showing combined CO, 
3. Accurate, safe yet simple to handle. absorber, basal oxygen 
4. Speedy in operation — no delay in switch- valve, ether vaporizer, etc. 


ing to best method of fractional rebreathing. 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE — the low cost of this apparatus is the 
result of improved methods of manufacture and the large demands 
for production. Let us send you complete detailed information on 
the Model L Nargraf. Write for illustrated catalog. 





McKESSON APPLIANCE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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MANY PRICE TAGS 


le OR everything you buy there are 
many price tags—beds and beans, 


forceps and faucets, each can be bought 


for varying sums. 


The hospital buyer's problem is to deter- 
mine for each purchase the degree of 
quality that must be obtained to main- 
tain a high standard of hospital care. 
Some equipment and supplies must be 


the very best and most costly: in the 


KNOWN BRANDS 


purchase of other items, wise economies 


may safely be made. 


With real understanding of your needs, 


suppliers can inform you intelligently of 
their product's alternative qualities. Their 


selection. 


ay INDy, 





Ociat’ 


a fair price. 


experience in dealing with many hos- 
pitals may aid you in making the wisest 


The membership of the Hospital Indus- 
tries Association includes 98 firms well 
qualified to offer you correct quality at 


KNOWN QUALITY 


BOSPITAL INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A. S. Aloe G Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Laundry G Machine Ss 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

American Radiator G Standard neatay Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Rolling Mill Co. Middletown, Ohio 
American Sterilizer — any Erie, Pa 
Angelica Heer Company St.Louis, Mo. 
James L. le ose co Ludington, Michigan 
Applegate Chemin Company hicago, Ilinois 
Armstrong Cork Company Lancaster, Pa 
Bard-Parker Company, Inc. 

The Bassick Company 
Becton, Dickinson G Co 

Bruck’s Nurses Outfitting Co., Inc N. Y. City 
The Burdick Corporation Milton, Wisconsin 
Tre Burrows Company Chicago, Illinois 
Carolina Absorbent Cotton Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Castile Company, Wilmot Rochester, New York 
Clark Linen ew hicago, IMinois 
Clay-Adams Co. New York City 
Colaate- hehe Peet Co Jersey oy N. J. 
Warren E Collins, Inc. Bos: Mass. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Berkeley. California 


Colson Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cutter Laboratories 


de ip! 
Davis G Gec' Brooklyn, N. Y 
). A Deknate!l G Son, Inc. Queens Vil., L.I., N_Y. 
DePuy Manufacturing Co Warsaw. Indiana 
Doehier Metal pareibure Co. New York City 
Dunlop Tire G Rubber Co. Buffalo, New York 
Eicheniaubs’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP 1939-40 


Faichney Instrument Corp. Watertown, N. Y. 
Faultiess Caster Corporation Evansville, Indiana 
Finnell System, Inc Elkhart, Indiana 
J. B. Ford Sales Company Wyandotte, Michigan 
The General Cellulose Co., Inc. Garwood, J 
General Electric X-Ray Corp. ae, tines 
General fa Sales Co., Inc. New York City 
ficke A. Son New York City 
James G aed & Co. Chicago, Illinois 
Hill-Rom Company Batesville, Indiana 
Hobart Manufacturing Co. Troy, New York 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co Boston, Mass. 
Hospital Equipment Company New York City 
Hospital Management Chicago, Illinois 
Hospital Topics and Buye: Chicago, Illinois 
Huntington lanonmorion 1 lee: Huntington, Ind 
in‘and Bed Company hicago, Illinois 
Jameson, . Chicago, IIlinots 
Jarvis G Jarvis, inc Paimer, Mass. 
Johnson G Johnson New gi nghee N. J 


H. L. Judd Co., Inc. w York City 
Kelley-Koett Company Covington, Rooney 
The Kent pemverw. Inc. Rome, New York 


Kenwood M Albany, New York 
Lewis tne + Company Walpole, Mass. 
Samuel Lewis Company, Inc. _New York City 
Marvin-Neitzel Corporation Troy, New York 
Massillon Rubber Company ~° Massillon, Ohio 
Meinecke Company New York City 
The Mennen Company Newark, New Jersey 
Midland Chemical Company Dubuque, lowa 
Modern Hospital Publ. Company Chicago, III 
National Lead Company New York City 
Ohio Chemical G Mfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


Oxygen Equipment G Service Co Chicago, Il. 
Parke, Davis G Company Detroit, Michigan 
Physician’s Record Company Chicago, Iinois 
Puritan Compressed Gas Corp. Kansas City, Mo. 
Republic Stee! Corporation Cleveland, Ohio 
Rhoades G Company Ph. iladelphia, Pa. 
Will Ross, Inc. jwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. B. Saunders Company Philadelphia, Pa 
Scanlan-Morris Company Madison, Wisconsin 
eg G ane Inc New York City 
O. Schoeding: Columbus, Ohio 
Paci Sectional System Indianapolis, indiana 
Ad Seidel G So Chicago, Iilinois 
John Sexton & Gonna Chicago, IIlinois 
The Simmons Company Chicago, Iilinois 
Snow-White Garment Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spring Air Mattress Company Holland, Mich 
E. R. Squibb G Sons Co New York City 
Standard Apparel Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Standard Electric Company Springfield, Mass 
Stanley Supply Company New York City 
Thorner Bros. New York City 
Troy Laundry G ete Co. New York City 
Union Carbide Company New York City 
United States Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
U. S$. Hoffman Machinery Corp. New York City 
Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. St. Louis, Mo 
C. D Williams G Company Philadelphia, Pa 
Williams Pivot Sash Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Wilson Rubber Company Canton, Ohio 
The Max Wocher G Son Co. = Cincinnati, Ohio 
Zimmer Manufacturing Company Warsaw, Ind 
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TETANUS A 
) NTIT 
Purified Globulin, te as 






Tetanus Antitoxin Puri- 

fied Globulin, Mulford, iS 
a highly concentrated, purified 
and standardized tetanus anti- 
toxin. Because of its small vol- 
ume and low protein content, it 
is well guited for the emergency 
treatment of contused, Jacerated 
and puncture wounds. It iseasily 
injected, is rapidly absorbed and 
produces almost ;mmediate Pro- 
tection. The small volume and 
low 
the incidence of local and sy$ 
temic reactions. 

For ordinary wounds the immedi- 
ate administration of 1,500 units © 
Tetanus Antitoxin Purified Globu- 
Jin, Mulford,issugeestee Jn wounds 
with severe trauma, necrotic tissue 
or foreign bodies presen® twice the 


actic dose of either 






usual proph yl 








n Purified Globu- 
Mulford, of Tetanus Gas- 
1 Mixed, Mul- 


ford, should be given. A second dose 


Tetanus Antitox! 
lin, 
Gangrene Antitoxin 


may be administered within four OF 
five days: 

Tetanus Antitoxin Purified Glob- 
ulin, Mulford, 1s supplied in syI- 
inges OF vials of 150° and 5,00° 
units; 19 syringes of 10,000 and 
a 
Antitoxin Mixed, Mulford, ig sup- 
plied in syringes or ampoule-vials 
containing ! 4500 units Petanus Anti- 
toxin, 2,;00° units Perfringens Anti- 
toxin, 2,00° units Vibrion Septique 


For the Conservation of Life” 


Antitoxin. 
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ecording lo medical history, the first accurate report of a 


case of pernicious anemia was made in 1822. For more than a century thereafter 


the disease continued to be almost universally fatal. Arsenic and transfusions 


were used, but did little more than postpone the issue. Then in 1925 came the 


studies of Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins, followed by the work of Minot 


and Murphy, which soon led to the liver extracts so widely prescribed today. 


Eli Lilly and Company is proud to 
have had a part in this development. 
It was the Lilly man who first placed 
liver extract in any form at the dis- 
posal of the medical profession. Lilly 
research workers have continued their 
studies without interruption until to- 
day there are available such outstand- 


ing products as ‘Lextron’ (Liver- 
Stomach Concentrate with Ferric Iron 
and Vitamin B Complex, Lilly), ‘Retic- 
ulogen’ (Parenteral Liver Extract with 
Vitamin B,, Lilly), and many others of 
proved value. These preparations are 
available to physicians wherever the 
anemias are treated. 


ELI LILLY AND COM PANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 








